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NOTE ON THE CONTENTS 

A word is perhaps needed on the arrangements and contents 
of the contributions to this book. As I say later, our purpose 
is not to cover the whole field of Soviet life, but to deal with 
those features of it which are of particular interest and sig¬ 
nificance to British readers. This has involved, inter alia , 
giving up any attempt to describe in detail, or to make more 
than the barest general reference to, the agricultural system 
of the U.S.S.R., the collective farms ( Kolkhozes) etc. Indeed, 
to treat that subject adequately would take a long book, such 
as Sir John Maynard’s The Russian Peasant , which in two large 
volumes has not said the last word ; but even had we had 
the space, the experiences of an enormous country of peasants, 
with vast spaces of land hardly cultivated at all at the time 
of the Revolution, has not much relevance for a small country 
with a tradition of high farming and no room to expand. 
Nor, to our regret, have we been able to include more than 
references to that remarkable experiment, the Red Army. 

What we have done is to take three great divisions of life 
—politics, economics, and education and culture. In politics, 
we describe the Soviet political system, endeavouring to make 
clear wherein it differs from our own, and, more important, 
what the Soviet citizen, himself, gets from and gives to his 
own political system ; we follow this with a special study of 
one of the most remarkable of present-day political phenomena, 
the way in which the Soviet Union has succeeded in bridling 
and harnessing the modern devil of “ nationalism.” British 
people, with the problems of India and the colonies ever 
before their eyes and destroying their credit with some, at 
least, of their allies, must be deeply interested in the reasons 
and methods of the success of the U.S.S.R. in this field. 

We continue with an account of the institutions of Soviet 
economic life, the principles on which they are based, and 
what they mean in people’s everyday life—what can a Soviet 
citizen “ own,” how is he paid, how does he buy, and how* 
does his State arrange to produce what he buys ?—what do 
savings, banks, trade, investment, and so forth mean in a 
planned society ; and to this we append a special study of 
a topic most important to British workers (and often mis- 
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understood), the role and organization of Trade Unions in 
the same society. 

Finally, we turn to the subject which is perhaps the most 
fundamental of all—education ; for viewed in one aspect, 
the whole of the U.S.S.R. is a vast project for educating man 
to live in a new form of society. In Great Britain, we are 
barely beginning to guess at what education for real social 
purpose could mean, though we are beginning to see that 
we must somehow achieve it. Accordingly, we proceed with 
a chapter which describes the education of the U.S.S.R., 
official and semi-official, and shows its connection with the 
past history of Russia ; and the last section deals with its 
results on human life. In some ways, I would suggest, 
Chapter VI is the most important of all, because it relates 
the old with the new ; it shows how a country may pass 
through a great revolutionary change without losing or 
destroying the value of its own past, but can build a new and 
real national life, in which millions can newly participate, 
upon a “ synthesis ” of what is best in itself. 

It only remains to add that we, the contributors, being 
drawn from both nationalities, trust that we have succeeded 
in combining accuracy about Soviet affairs with readability 
for Britons. 


MARGARET COLE. 
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INTRODUCTION 
by MARGARET COLE 

The purpose of this book is to tell the public of Great 
Britain something of what they want and need to know 
of that great ally of theirs whose territory covers one- 
seventh of the land surface of the globe ; and if the 
occasion of its writing were to be put in one word, that 
word would be Stalingrad. Not only because the book 
was planned when Hitler was still shouting that Stalingrad 
would infallibly be taken, nor because it was written 
during the months when the astonishing defence was 
slowly turning into a resounding disaster for the Germans, 
but because the Defence of Stalingrad and its sequel 
have at last finally established in the eyes of the ordinary 
Briton the picture of the Soviet Union as a continuing 
reality—perhaps the solidest, as it is certainly the most 
dynamic, reality in the modern world. 

The U.S.S.R. has been in existence for over twenty- 
five years, but for by far the greater part of these it has 
not seemed quite real to the people of this country. 
This is, of course, partly accounted for by the fact that 
it is a long way off, that its people speak a language 
which is difficult and very unlike our own, that they 
have had a very different history, and that contacts 
between the two peoples are rare. But the chief reason 
lies not in language, distance, or history, but in the 
enormous difference of political, economic, and social 
ideas between our system and the system which we call 
Soviet Communism, a difference so great that the latter 

O.S.A. I B 
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was long regarded as a myth or a monster—anything 
but a real country in which people lived, worked and 
died. 

The British upper classes, with very few exceptions, 
looked upon it as a monster. From the moment of its 
birth, they recognised, with a foresight which one wishes 
they could have displayed upon other occasions—such 
as the advent of Hitler—that the very existence of a 
Government which was aiming to abolish both the class- 
system and the sacred motive of private profit was likely 
to administer profound shocks to the basis of their own 
power and position. So they endeavoured first to destroy 
it by direct force and when that proved impossible, 
partly because of the resistance of the British working 
class, to hasten its downfall by other means. The 
attempt to destroy it directly did not last long, though 
it is well that we should now remember, as the Russians 
most certainly do, that the last war fought in democracy’s 
name ended with the Allies marching not to Berlin but 
to Archangel. But even when the invasions were over 
their authors tried to cut Russia off from the “ civilised ” 
world, in the hope that the Russians would be starved 
into counter-revolution ; and when the counter-revolu¬ 
tion failed to materialise they did not, for a very long 
time, abandon the hope of the death of the U.S.S.R. ; 
they tried to wish-think it out of existence. One of their 
economists went so far as to deny that a country which 
proposed to ignore capitalist economics could survive at 
all; ergo, it has presumably ceased to exist. This state 
of mind, this stubborn refusal to regard the U.S.S.R. as 
anything but a monster, persisted throughout the years : 
it was responsible for the denigration of Soviet science 
and Soviet industry made in many quarters, and above 
all for the conviction, often sincerely held, that there 
was no stability about the Soviet regime, and that in 
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a war it would crumble and come to pieces. It can 
still lead Sir James Grigg, the head of a body with the 
record of the British War Office, on the very day which 
saw the surrender of the last Germans in Stalingrad, to 
utter the ineffable remark, “ I am not anti-Russian ”. 
No doubt Canute, also, was not anti-sea. 

But not only to its enemies, but to its friends as well, 
the U.S.S.R. was not quite real. Those whose hearts 
leaped highest in November 1917, who believed most 
passionately that the principles of the Revolution were 
right, felt an equally strong conviction that they must 
also be successful in practice and were not really prepared 
—as Lenin was—for the Revolution to learn by experi¬ 
ence, since that involved making large-scale mistakes and 
admitting them, either avowedly or by changing the 
policy. As we know, large mistakes were made and 
corrected, often to # the accompaniment of loud public 
propaganda which seemed strange and unnatural to the 
British, who have a strong prejudice against openly 
admitting that they are in the wrong ; but the sym¬ 
pathisers were not really sufficiently certain in the depths 
of their minds that the Revolution was being successful 
—only that it must be—to accept mistakes and partial 
failures as necessary conditions of experiment, and there¬ 
fore reassured themselves by declaring that anything done 
at any time in the U.S.S.R. was wholly admirable. The 
glee with which enemies of the regime pounced upon 
and advertised any case of failure provided them with 
some justification, but the result was to strengthen the 
impression that the U.S.S.R. was not quite real, but in 
part, at any rate, a creation of sympathetic imaginations. 
The ordinary man sceptically scratched his head and 
suspended belief in the real existence of a country popu¬ 
lated exclusively either with omniscient archangels or 
with devils with horns and tail. 
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Since June 1941, however, and still more since Novem¬ 
ber 1942, all that has changed. Everyone who knows 
anything at all knows now that the U.S.S.R. is a mag¬ 
nificent reality, that it has held up and beaten back the 
full weight of a modernised army that went through the 
old civilisation of France like a knife through soft cheese ; 
and knows, moreover, that there is nothing phoney about 
this achievement and that only technical efficiency and 
patriotic enthusiasm greater than Hitler can command 
would have made it possible. As a result, on all quarters, 
in the Forces and in the factories and outside, people 
are asking “ How did they do it ? What is their secret ? 
What are these allies of ours like, and what sort of society 
do they really live in ? ” 

We, to whom the Fabian Society has given the task 
of writing this book, are endeavouring to give an answer 
to these questions. By this I do not mean that we are 
trying to give a full description of the new society in the 
U.S.S.R. ; to do that it would be necessary to write 
another book as long or longer than the Webbs’ Soviet 
Communism. What we have done is to select and put 
before our readers the vital* ways in which Soviet society 
differs from our own in its purpose and its institutions. 
This has involved leaving out some of its aspects alto¬ 
gether, and laying exceptional stress on others whose 
importance seems to us to be insufficiently emphasised 
in some of the works already published ; it involves also 
some consideration of the national roots from which it 
springs. For the U.S.S.R. is not only Socialist; it is 
Russian as well, and many of its characteristics derive 
directly from Russian history and the Russian character. 
Whatever its merits, it is not a model to be set up for 
unimaginative imitation by the nationals of other countries 
with a different heritage. 

It might therefore be supposed that a book on the 
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Soviet system of to-day should begin with a section on 
the history of Russia. This book does not, because in 
the space at our disposal it is no more practicable to 
include a history of Russia than it would be to compress 
into four or five thousand words a history of the British 
Empire. Those who wish to understand it must consult 
the invaluable works of Sir Bernard Pares and Sir John 
Maynard 1 ; indeed they are strongly urged to do so. 
For the needs of war seem to have aroused in the Soviet 
citizen a consciousness of the past of his country as strong 
as any Anglo-Saxon has of his, and Stalin to be appealing, 
no less than Churchill after Dunkirk, to* an ancient 
common heritage of his people, as well as to their pride 
in their present. In the meantime, however, the follow¬ 
ing brief summary of facts is essential to the understanding 
of subsequent chapters. 

The U.S.S.R., as already stated, covers an enormous 
area ; it is more like a continent than a single country. 
It contains not far short of two hundred million persons 
of many varying races, languages and cultures, 2 of which 
the Russians were, until the Revolution, the dominant 
and oppressive partners. Under the Tsars, this great 
territory was economically very much under-developed 
as compared with Western nations ; the majority of its 
population lived off the land, in a primitive state of 
cultivation. The standard of living was low, the per¬ 
centage of illiteracy very high ; and the political system 
so far from the Western conception of democracy and 
liberalism as to make Anglo-Saxon liberals very uneasy 
about the pre-1914 Triple Entente between France, Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Nevertheless, the very common impression of Tsarist 
Russia as a completely Dark Continent of oppression is 

1 Pares, History of Russia : Maynard, The Russian Peasant . 

1 See below, Chapter II. 
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wide of the mark. Both economically and politically, 
she was developing. More than that, and more impor¬ 
tant for our present purpose, there were, in old Russia, 
institutions which were to prove of the greatest importance 
for the future. To mention only a few there were in 
existence : 

(1) a communal village association (the Mir) which 

preserved in Russian agricultural life a tradition 
of collective responsibility which had been lost 
in England since the last Labourers’ Revolt ended 
in the graves at Micheldever. This tradition, 
passing through many vicissitudes, has proved 
the basis for the collective farm and rural soviet 
organisation which is so strongly established 
to-day. 

(2) an industrial organisation of Trade Unionism in 

the cities which, small though it was in relation 
to the whole population, was the hard core of 
the striking power which made the Revolution 
a reality. The abortive revolution of 1905 was 
led by the Soviet ( = Council) of the workers of. 
St. Petersburg ; and the idea of the soviet con¬ 
tinued in being until in 1918, under the leader¬ 
ship of the Bolshevik Party, the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies took control of the 
Revolution. 

(3) a very high development of revolutionary political 

sentiment and organisation. Space does not 
permit a description of the Socialist Parties of 
pre-revolutionary Russia, of which the Bolshevik 
(in 1918 re-named Communist) Party is now in 
the U.S.S.R. the sole survivor, or of the enormous 
influence exercised by such thinkers as Tolstoy 
and Kropotkin (himself a Socialist) ; suffice it 
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to say that there was a strong tradition of political 
opposition, and resistance to the government and 
that, moreover, this resistance was maintained in 
an atmosphere of ever-menacing physical per¬ 
secution. The Tsarist Okhrana (— secret police) 
was, of course, nothing like as efficient or as all- 
pervasive as Hitler’s Gestapo ; nevertheless, it is 
true to say that those who led the Revolution 
were trained in a disciplinary school of terrorism 
to work for the destruction, not the reform, of 
their own State. During the first world war 
Lenin and his associates hoped actively for the 
defeat of Tsarism. In this past history lies the 
clue to much of what has since happened in the 
U.S.S.R. 

In November, 1917, the Communists did not succeed 
to the pre-war Tsarist economy ; they succeeded to an 
economy already half broken down by war and govern¬ 
mental inefficiency, and soon to be further reduced by 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk imposed by the Germans, 1 
and by the civil wars, in which counter-revolutionary 
“ White ” generals, with active assistance from the Allies, 
raised revolts in all parts of the Union. During the 
period up to the summer of 1920, when with the con¬ 
clusion of the Polish war, the brilliantly improvised Red 
Army might be said to have done its work, the level of 
production, both industrial and agricultural, and con¬ 
sequently the standard of living, was appallingly low. 
It was a people almost literally starving 2 which set out to 
build its new society; but it should be made clear that 
the basic principles of the Revolution were established 

1 March, 1918. The terms of Brest-Litovsk were far more nakedly 
harsh than those subsequently imposed upon Germany at Versailles. 

a Even more so in the following year (1921), when nature lent a hand 
in the shape of the great famine. 
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in its first and hardest years—and not the economic 
principles merely. Alongside with the nationalisation of 
land, banks, foreign trade, industry, etc., went also such 
measures of Socialist humanitarianism as the eight-hour 
day, equal rights and equal pay for men and women, 
laws for the protection of child labour, and an attack on 
the huge task of universal education. Under the circum¬ 
stances of the time, of course, some of this was promise 
rather than performance ; but the intention was pro¬ 
claimed. The twenty-five years that have followed have 
been years during which the U.S.S.R., not without set¬ 
backs and mistakes, has been implementing those promises 
and building up a political and social machine which is 
capable of carrying them out. 

In this book we are not concerned with the history 
of the twenty-five years, and the ways in which the 
Soviet leaders have tackled the basic problems of increas¬ 
ing food supply, socialising the land, building up a modern 
industry without the help of foreign capital, and creating 
a stable and efficient government to carry out the task 
of Socialist construction ; our subject is their results 
to-day. Two things, however, should be said by way 
of general comment : 

The first is that the Soviet regime has based itself, 
from the first, on the need for using to their full powers 
all and every citizen within its borders who accepts the 
Revolution. 1 Lenin once said that “ every kitchen-maid 
must take a hand in running the State ” ; and accept¬ 
ance of this principle has meant that an enormous amount 
of technical and organising ability, which under normal 
conditions of capitalist class-society lies dormant as the 
village Hampdens in Gray’s Elegy, is called into active 

1 This now means practically the whole population ; the disfranchise¬ 
ment of certain groups such as priests, Kulaks, and former counter¬ 
revolutionaries was ended in 1936. 
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service. The proportion of Soviet citizens—and of young 
Soviet citizens 1 —who play a definite and purposeful 
part in the running of industrial or political or social 
affairs of their own society is far higher than anything 
we know here. 

The second is the menace of war. The Revolution 
was born in war, immediately after its birth it was 
attacked on all sides ; even when these attacks were 
beaten off the leaders could feel no security that they 
would not be renewed at the earliest opportunity ; and 
hardly had the hostility of the older capitalist countries 
died down to the point at which it might have been 
safe to discount it when a new menace appeared in Nazi 
Germany, whose head openly and definitely proclaimed 
his intention of wiping out the horror of Judaeo-Bolshevism 
from the world, and who employed, to that end, all the 
methods of propaganda and penetration whose success 
was so apparent in 1940. For the whole of its existence 
literally, the Soviet Union has either patiently been, or 
believed itself to be, a beleaguered city menaced by 
assault from without ; and no judgment of its actions 
can have any validity which fails to take that fact into 
account. 

We in Great Britain have had no such bitter experience ; 
we have neither the difficulties of the Russians nor their 
advantages. We can work out in our own way, con¬ 
sonant with our own traditions and our own history, the 
machinery for running society which modern conditions 
demand. What is necessary is that we should set our 
wits to work quickly. The British people are not political 
fools ; time and again they have shown themselves 
abundantly capable of intelligence and initiative. But 

1 “ Young ” because the average age in the U.S.S.R. is low. It is 
calculated that about 70 per cent, of ail its citizens have no recollection 
of anything earlier than the Revolution. 
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of late they have let their political ability rust and have 
behaved, during the recent frustrated years, as though 
they were paralysed in face of Fascism. Now, having 
seen with their own eyes in 1940 and again in 1942 that 
the Nazis are not invincible, they are beginning to wake 
up, and one sign of their waking up is the enormous 
interest they are showing in the institutions and life of 
that other great people which has pricked the balloon of 
Hitler’s bluff. It may be, as Chesterton said, 

It may be we shall rise the last, as Frenchmen rose the first, 
Our wrath come after Russia’s wrath, and our wrath be the 
worst. 

If this should happen, the more we know about the 
efforts and achievements of our predecessors, the better. 
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POLITICAL LIFE 

Chapter I 

POLITICS AND THE POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 
by MARGARET COLE 

Assumptions 

The subject of this chapter is politics and political life 
in the U.S.S.R. ; but it is necessary to state clearly at 
the outset that in the U.S.S.R. there is no hard-and-fast 
distinction between political life and any other sort of 
life. The distinction we have made in this book is 
purely arbitrary, for convenience of description, and 
because of the terms in which English-speaking readers 
naturally think. In Great Britain and the United States 
—as indeed in any capitalist country—there exists a long 
tradition that “ politics ” is something separate, which 
be considered apart from economic and social life. This 
is perhaps shown best in some revealing phrases. We 
hear of someone “ taking up politics ” or “ leaving in¬ 
dustry for politics ” ; persons or groups of persons are 
charged with “ dragging politics into education or 
with making something or other into “ a political issue ”. 
In pre-war France, at any rate, “ Oh, that’s politics ” 
was an argument frequently used either to silence an 
opponent or to dispose of a whole issue as unimportant 
or shady. The general nineteenth-century feeling was 
that “ politics ” was necessary and even vital in its proper 

1 As the London County Council was attacked for observing, when its 
opinion was asked, that it considered the public-school system was socially 
and educationally bad. 
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sphere, but that its sphere was and should be strictly 
limited. 

This type of tradition dies hard. We know, of course, 
that, whatever people may say, this absolute distinction 
is less and less true of any modern community, that 
political life is not, as a matter of fact, conducted in a 
kind of rarefied chamber apart from economic life ; 
but there are not wanting persons who, without going 
the full length of Sir Ernest Benn and his Individualists, 
still feel in a muddled way that “ politics ” ought not to 
meddle too much in other spheres, and that the less 
“ politics ” we have the better. 

In the U.S.S.R., however, the distinction is obliterated. 
The Constitution of 1936, which lays down firmly and 
explicitly the basic principles of the new State, does not 
confine itself to matters which we should call political, but 
is just as strongly concerned with others, for example, the 
right of all citizens to full employment ; and the associa¬ 
tions and groupings within the U.S.S.R. deal with matters 
political and economic almost indifferently. A member 
of the Moscow City Soviet would be hard put to it to 
say which of his activities were political and which 
economic ; it is a question of expediency in practical 
working, and not of principle. Thus, to take the most 
outstanding example, the Communist Party is included 
in this chapter as the most important political institution 
of the U.S.S.R. But the range of the Communist Party 
goes far beyond what we should call political matters ; 
in industry, in trade, in education, and in the government 
of nationalities, its role is of equal importance. This 
integration of politics with other aspects of life derives 
naturally from the Russian conception of a Socialist 
planned economy ; but the political institutions cannot 
be understood unless it is continually borne in mind. 

There are other ways in which the Russian conception 
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of political life differs so deeply from the traditional 
British conception that it is necessary to explain them 
further. They arise out of the very different history of 
the two countries. British democracy was born out of 
a struggle of individuals and groups to defend themselves 
and to secure small parcels of “ rights ” and “ liberties ” 
against arbitrary power. 1 It has been said, and it is 
not far from the truth, that the British people has never 
fought for liberty but only for specific “ liberties ”, for 
the right to grumble, the right to strike, the right to 
publish newspapers or to hold a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square ; and if only one person demanded those rights, 
British public opinion has always been inclined to give 
him a hearing. The result of this is that the agents and 
the heroes of democratic struggle in Britain have been 
the small groups or the lone individuals who stood up 
against the might of the Executive, not with the intention 
of bringing it down, of making a revolution, but of forcing 
it to do something which it did not want to do. The 
very names taken by the groups which made our history 
tell us something of that— Dissenters , Independents , Non¬ 
conformists, Passive Resisters , the Independent Labour Party ; 
the Trade Unions themselves grew out of the Methodist 
dissenting chapels as well as out of the need for economic 
combination. In the extreme case, a$ I have said, in¬ 
dividuals fought ; the names of Richard Garlile, whose 
centenary we have just celebrated, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Thomas Clarkson, Samuel Plimsoll, Charles Bradlaugh, 
Josephine Butler, are only a random handful of those in 
our annals who have fought a specific issue throughout 
their lives, with allies when they could find them, but if 
they could not, alone. 

It is a long roll, and a roll of which we have reason to 

1 Not necessarily purely “ political ” rights ; religious and economic 
rights were fully as important. 
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be proud. But one result of fighting on specific issues 
and for specific liberties is that when the battle is won and 
the concession gained there is no reason to go on fighting; 
the militant group becomes absorbed in the general life 
of the country, and the militant individual, unless he is 
one of the restless crusading spirits who are always “ agin ” 
something or another, turns into a respectable member 
of society. 

So the dissenting chapels slowly lost their vigour after 
the political discrimination against dissenters had been 
removed ; the grant of adult suffrage took the bite out 
of the women’s organisations ; and so on. Even in the 
greatest political entente of last century, the agitation 
which produced the 1832 Reform of Parliament, the 
leading Reformers did not want to overturn the con¬ 
stitution or to destroy the governing classes. They 
wanted a specific concession—admission to the governing 
body ; and when that was conceded they settled down 
to carry on with the most stable political system in the 
world of the time. The tradition, however, endures, 
and can be seen both in the half-instinctive mistrust of 
“ Government ” in the mind of the ordinary British 
citizen, and in the licence generally allowed and the 
tenderness shown to “ protestants ” of every kind. How¬ 
ever he may support his government, and even vote for 
it, the average Briton still thinks of it as something 
external to him, which is always liable to do something 
it shouldn’t or neglect something it should. An Opposi¬ 
tion is therefore an essential feature in Parliament; when 
it is suspended, as now, we are conscious of something 
wrong ; we fear our liberties may be lost. And the 
Parliamentary fuss which can, even in war-time, be 
created over individual cases of injustice does not bear 
a simple relation to the social importance of the person 
affected. It is a last relic of Protestantism. 
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Russian history has been very different. Religious 
dissent in Russia followed a course very different from 
that of the warring Protestant Churches in England ; and 
Russian thought did not exalt the legal political 1 rights 
of the individual as did English. There was not the 
traditional resistance of groups aiming at a limited 
objective, nor did any people or part of the people 
obtain a responsible control of the legislature compar¬ 
able with that gained by the British Parliament. It is a 
matter of speculation whether, if the war of 1914-18 had 
not intervened, some sort of responsible parliamentary 
system would eventually have been established ; as it 
was, those who wanted change had to work for revolution. 
At the same time, Russia preserved, particularly in the 
villages, a communal organisation of life with a sense of 
positive general responsibility which English local society 
had lost in the individualist scramble of the industrial 
revolution. The Russian conception of active life was 
not to be an energetic member of the League to Promote 
(or to Prevent) So-and-so, or a single Athanasius defying 
the world, but to be a member of a collective community 
(which Sir John Maynard, in The Russian Peasant , calls 
a “ congregation ”) and to be in harmony with it. An 
understanding of this fact is the key to much in Russian 
political life. 

Further, the origin and history of Western democracy 
has meant that its written charters and expositions are 
peculiarly negative in character. It asserts rights ; it 
assumes that every citizen, if not prevented by some mis¬ 
behaving political power, can exercise those rights ; it 
forbids the State to interfere with those rights, but it 

1 The emphasis is on the word “ political ”, All Russian literature 
shows a deep sense of the human personality of anybody, however poor or 
however much of a misfit, which is not particularly apparent in its English 
contemporary. (But a legal member of the House of Lords would uphold 
the right to compensation of a coal-miner whom otherwise he regarded 
as a dangerous Red and a blot on the landscape.) 
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says nothing of how the rights are to be exercised or of 
any duties which should go along with them. This 
“ negativeness ” belongs both to our ancient, slow- 
changing society and to the “ young democracy ” of the 
United States. Great Britain has no Constitution, no 
single declaration of principles ; but Magna Carta and 
the Habeas Corpus Acts, which comprise our palladium 
of liberty in most people’s minds, are all negative. The 
King shall not deny right and justice to any man ; the 
Executive shall not arbitrarily hold a man in prison. 
Even the Constitution of the United States, which has 
no king, after stating that its positive object is 

to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 

soon goes on to a list of things which the government 
of the United States is not allowed to do. Apparently 
even in 1787 it was still felt to be sufficient that a govern¬ 
ment should be created which was based on sound prin¬ 
ciples and given sufficient powers to govern ; the citizens 
could then be trusted to look after their own rights. 

But whatever may have been the case in 1787, we 
know now that it is not sufficient to promise men the 
right to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ”, 1 
unless you also secure to them the conditions under 
which it is possible to exercise it. The right to work, 
and to be paid for work, is a hollow mockery when there 
is no work for a man to do, and the right to life is a poor 
boon if it does not carry with it the right to food, to 
education, and to those things which make life worth 
living. But these “ means to the exercise of rights ” 
can, in a modern community and under modern con- 

1 American Declaration of Independence. 
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ditions, be provided for the mass of the people by the 
State and the State alone. 

The Basis of the Constitution 

Accordingly, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., in 
Articles 118 to 128, explicitly promises certain basic 
necessities to its citizens and states the conditions of their 
fulfilment. The promises are as follows : 

(1) “ The right to work, that is, the right to guaranteed 
employment and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality,” this to be secured by 

The socialist organisation of the national economy, the 

steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, 

the elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and 

the abolition of unemployment. 

This, Sir William Beveridge’s Freedom from Want, is 
the first principle of Soviet society, and it will be observed 
that the State takes full responsibility for securing the 
conditions under which it can be rendered possible. 

(2) The right to leisure, secured by establishing a short 
working day, holidays with pay, and sanatoria, rest 
homes and clubs for the working people. 

(3) The right to material security in old age and 
sickness, provided by social insurance, free medical 
services, and health resorts. 

(4) The right to free education. 

(5) Equal rights as between all citizens of whatever 
nationality or race, and as between men and women in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political 
life ; the latter secured by giving equal pay, conditions 
and opportunity of work to both sexes, and by the nation¬ 
wide system of pay during and after pregnancy, creches 
and kindergartens, etc. 

(6) Freedom of religious worship (and of anti-religious 
propaganda), freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
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freedom of meetings and assemblies, freedom of street 
processions and demonstrations. 

(7) Freedom of organisation. The actual clause is 
worth quoting in full, both as showing what a wide 
variety of organisations are to be found within the Union 
and as one of the only two clauses, in the whole Con¬ 
stitution, which mention the Communist Party. 

In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and for the purpose of developing the organised self- 
expression and political activity of the masses of the people, 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. are ensured the right to unite in 
public organisations—trade unions, co-operative associa¬ 
tions, youth organisations, sport and defence organisations, 
cultural, technical and scientific societies ; and the most 
active politically conscious citizens from the ranks of the 
working class and other strata of the working people unite 
in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which 
is the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the socialist system and which 
represents the leading nucleus of all organisations of the 
working people, both social and state. 

(8) Freedom from arrest “ except by an order of the 
court or with the sanction of a State attorney 

(9) Inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy 
of correspondence are protected by law. 

No one, of course, would venture to assert that the 
rights laid down in this Constitution are fully in operation 
at this stage in the world’s history. During a world 
totalitarian war there are 3 ome rights, such as freedom 
of the press and secrecy of correspondence, which no 
State, however libertarian in intention, can possibly 
maintain. Also, the 1936 Constitution, though con¬ 
ceived in a time of comparative peace, was not passed 
until the war-clouds were already gathering fast, and in 
many respects it is a declaration of the intentions of the 
State rather than a statement of existing facts. As a 
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declaration it should be judged and compared either 
with the social conditions of Britain or with the wording 
of the Atlantic Charter, when it will be apparent that 
Britain promises far less to her citizens, and that the 
Charter, while promising rather more, omits to give any 
indication as to how its promises are to be implemented 
and the rights it speaks of made attainable. 

Rights and Duties 

Soviet politics do not speak merely of rights ; they 
speak also of duties. Older constitutions, such as that 
of the U.S.A., make no mention of duties ; they seem 
to suggest that the State exists to guarantee the citizen 
certain rights, in return for which he does nothing what¬ 
ever. Of course, as a matter of historical fact that was 
never the case ; the upper and middle classes of Great 
Britain, for example, have a long record of unpaid public 
duty performed as an essential of citizenship. It was not 
laid down by law ; it was expected of them by society, 
and if the record of the poorer classes was less impressive 
that was partly because they could not afford it, but 
even more because their assistance was not wanted by 
their superiors. Magistrates and high officials from the 
working class were only less welcomed, in Great Britain, 
than generals and admirals of working-class origin ; 
emphatically we did not want “ every kitchen-maid to 
take a hand in running the State ”. The Soviet Union 
does. The same chapter of the Constitution which deals 
with rights deals also with duties, and besides stating 
that military service is compulsory and it is the duty of 
every Soviet citizen to defend the fatherland, adds that 

It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to abide 
by the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

E ublics, to observe the laws, to maintain labour discipline, 
onestly to perform public duties and to respect the rules 
of socialist human intercourse. . . . 
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... to safeguard and fortify public Socialist property 
as the sacred and inviolable foundation of the Soviet system, 
as the source of wealth and might of the country, as the 
source of the prosperous and cultural life of all the toilers. 

An earlier clause in the Constitution lays down that 

Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a matter of honour 
for every able-bodied citizen, on the principle : He who 
does not work shall not eat. 

“ Honestly to perform public duties ” is a short phrase, 
but a pregnant one. For the obligation to take a share, 
over and above one’s day-to-day occupation, in building, 
helping and strengthening the Soviet system is one which 
runs right through Russian life. In factories, farms, 
offices, schools, blocks of flats—in fact, in any and every 
grouping there are bits of public duty to be done, and 
it is part of the job of any committee (and of the Com¬ 
munist Party) to see that they are done, and that people 
come forward to do them. And that an immense number 
do so come forward can be seen from the information 
provided by the Soviet Press, particularly the minor 
press. Certainly there must be some recalcitrants, some 
who hate public affairs, and some who simply shirk. 
But the general tendency of Soviet political life is to 
regard the man who simply ’tends to his own concerns 
and plays no part in the organisation of society in the 
same light as did the ancient Greeks—who called him 
an idiot. 

The Political Structure of the Union 

With this general atmosphere in our minds, we can 
turn to the actual institutions of Soviet political life 
First, its structure. 

The U.S.S.R. is a federation of sixteen Soviet Socialist 
Republics, of which the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic, which contains the capital and 
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stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, is by far the 
largest. Originally the number of constituent Republics 
was much fewer ; they have been altered and added to 
from time to time, and certain territories have been 
“ stepped up ” into the status of Union Republics. 
There are, however, various conditions to be fulfilled in 
the case of any territory becoming a Union Republic, 
of which one is that its geographical position must be 
on the periphery of U.S.S.R. territory. For the Con¬ 
stitution reserves to the Union Republics the right of 
secession, though it is extremely improbable, in view of 
the influence exercised by the All-Union Communist 
Party and other All-Union institutions such as the Trade 
Unions, that any Republic will suggest secession in the 
near future ; but clearly secession would be impossible 
for a territory which was surrounded on all sides by 
Republics of the Union. There are, also, within the 
Union Republics, other national divisions, called var¬ 
iously Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics, Autono¬ 
mous Regions and National Regions, with varying 
degrees of autonomy. The R.S.F.S.R. at the time of 
the passing of the Constitution, contained 17 autonomous 
republics, 6 autonomous regions, ajid 5 national regions. 
All these lesser authorities are represented on the Soviet 
of Nationalities (see below) ; but otherwise they need 
not detain us here. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R is in form federal, 
like that of the United States; a clause in it lays down 
that the All-Union Government, like the American 
Congress, possesses only the powers definitely assigned 
to it by the Constitution, the remainder residing with 
the Union Republics. But this statement needs im¬ 
portant modifications. In the first place, the first three 
clauses of the Constitution lay down the basic nature 
of the State, explaining that it is a socialist state of 
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workers and peasants and that its political foundations 
are the soviets of workers and peasants, and no con¬ 
stituent republic can alter that. Secondly, the U.S.S.R., 
as a federation, is far more centralised than the U.S.A, 
Apart from the control of the centralised Communist 
Party, the mere list of powers assigned to the All-Union 
Government runs to twenty-three paragraphs in the 
Constitution and includes, besides the obvious items of 
war and peace, defence, international relations, super¬ 
vision of the constitution, and admission of new republics, 
such important features as foreign trade, the national 
economic plan, banking and credit and currency, 
transport, law, insurance, and “ the establishment of 
the fundamental principles ” in the use of land, in 
education, public health and labour legislation. The 
main concern of the Union Republics is with health and 
education, within “ the fundamental principles ”, though 
they naturally make and administer their own economic 
plans and local services, in conformity with the Plan 
for the U.S.S.R. as a whole. 1 The possibility of a clash 
between the law of the U.S.S.R. and the law of a con¬ 
stituent Republic, which causes such constant trouble in 
the United States—4s when, for example, the police 
forces of“ wet ” states refused to help in the enforcement 
of the Prohibition Act—is summarily dealt with in a 
clause which says, “ In the case of conflict between a law 
of a constituent republic and a law of the Union, the 
all-Union law shall prevail.” 

Representative Bodies 

The constitutional authority for this huge population, 
living in these vast territories, is one which bears a con¬ 
siderable formal resemblance to a Parliamentary system, 
but in practice works very differently. 

1 Sec further, Chapter III. 
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The highest organ of State power is the Supreme 
Soviet. This is an assembly of two houses : the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
Soviet of the Union is elected by ballot from the popula¬ 
tion as a whole, by geographical constituencies, on the 
basis of 1 member to every 300,000 electors 1 ; the Soviet 
of Nationalities is made up of representatives from all 
the Republics, provinces and regions mentioned above, 
on a basis of 25 to a constituent republic, 11 to an auto¬ 
nomous republic, 5 to an autonomous region and 1 to a 
national region. The two houses have equal rights, and 
there is provision made for the event of their disagreeing. 
According to the Constitution the Supreme Soviet should 
meet twice a year, and should elect, at a joint sitting of 
both houses, a Presidium of thirty-seven members to act 
as its interim representative. Besides this, there is the 
Council of People’s Commissars (roughly corresponding 
to our Cabinet Ministers) who are chosen by the Supreme 
Soviet. In practice—so far as practice can be said to 
have been established—the Supreme Soviet elects the 
Chairman of the Council, and he at a later stage presents 
the full list of Commissars for approval. The functions 
of the Presidium are among others to keep a watch on 
the actions of the People’s Commissars and of the national 
republics and see that they do not do what they should 
not, or abrogate the fundamental laws of the Union. 

Similar constitutional arrangements—omitting, natur¬ 
ally, the Soviet of Nationalities—are prescribed for con¬ 
stituent and autonomous republics, and these have to 
provide for the election, also by ballot vote, of soviets 
both for the smaller areas of nationality (regions and 
autonomous provinces) and for what we should call 

1 This is a change from earlier days, when “ class-enemies ” were dis¬ 
franchised, and the towns had a larger representation proportionately, 
than the country districts. 
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“ local government areas ”, i.e. regions, cities, rural 
districts, villages and even hamlets. The smallest of the 
“ populated places ” so often mentioned in the war news 
has its local soviet. 

Working of the System 

So far, so simple. Allowing for certain obvious differ¬ 
ences, the system on paper looks not unlike the British 
parliamentary system ; in fact, it is different. Apart 
altogether from the effect of war, which profoundly alters 
the working of any political system, by suspending the 
operation of parts of the constitution, the first differences 
which must strike anyone are (a) that the Supreme Soviet 
is a much larger body than the British House of Com¬ 
mons, and ( b) that it is not in permanent session. 1 It 
meets, receives, reports and projects, discusses, votes and 
goes away again, leaving the Presidium and the Com¬ 
missars to carry on. It is not, therefore, a legislative 
body in the sense in which the House of Commons is, 
discussing in detail the texts of Bills and the items of 
budgets (and failing to discuss most of them owing to 
the limits of time) ; it is more like the General Meeting 
of an organisation. This does not mean, however, that 
it does not discuss very fully proposals and reports, par¬ 
ticularly Budget proposals, by means of committees 
elected from its numbers. The printed material dis¬ 
tributed to each of its members as agenda makes for¬ 
midable reading. 

The second difference, however, is much more impor¬ 
tant. In the U.S.S.R. there is no Party system, and 
therefore no Opposition with a capital O. The Com¬ 
munist Party—which is not a political party in any 
British sense of the term—is discussed in a later section 

1 This is not the case with the minor organs of government, such as 
city soviets, which sit much more constantly. See below. 
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of this chapter ; for the moment it will suffice to say 
that the last organised Opposition died rapidly away * 
after 1927, with the closing of the Trotsky controversy ; 
and there seems little present likelihood of another 
developing, war or no war. This statement is not true 
only of the All-Union Government; it applies equally to 
the soviet of any republic, town or village. A repre¬ 
sentative assembly, in the U.S.S.R., is not composed of 
two or more groups advocating different programmes, 
each struggling for power and each trying to manoeuvre 
the others into awkward positions, to score points, or to 
gain concessions ; it is a gathering of people whose minds 
are made up on the general questions of policy, and who 
are discussing on the same assumptions the best ways of 
carrying that policy out. 

This is very different from Parliament. If there are 
no opposing parties, the rational basis for much of present 
Parliamentary procedure disappears at once—the ques¬ 
tions designed to put Ministers in a hole or to force them 
to give information which they do not want to give 
because it will put their Party in a hole, the use of Par¬ 
liamentary procedure to obstruct the Government (or 
conversely to shut up the Opposition), the moving of 
motions in order to be annoying, the forcing of a division 
when the result is not in doubt, and the rest of what is 
termed “ parliamentary tactics ”. The atmosphere is 
altogether different, and the Englishman, or the American, 
has been so long habituated to the party system in his 
central legislature that he cannot imagine how any free 
discussion can exist without it. Yet it should not be so 
difficult. Both Britain and America are swarming with 
assemblies in which free discussion takes place, but which 
do not have a party system. To take one example of a 
large organisation, the Trades Union Congress has no 
party system, but no one has ever suggested that its 
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discussions were not free. Indeed, though we are not dis¬ 
cussing here the merits or demerits of the party system 
as a political device, everyone who has ever sat in Parlia¬ 
ment or on a local Council where a party system was in 
force, knows that it can actually be a bar to free dis¬ 
cussion, when members’ lips are closed for fear of the 
Party Whips. 

But if there is no party system, there can be no con¬ 
tested elections, in the sense in which we know them 
here, where each of the major parties puts up a candidate 
for as many constituencies as it can afford to finance, 
and where our tradition of individualism is still so strong 
that anybody, no matter who he is or what his quali¬ 
fications are, can stand for election anywhere provided 
he possesses or can get hold of enough money to pay his 
election expenses 1 and a fine of £ 150 if he makes a very 
poor showing. The U.S.S.R. does not forbid contested 
elections ; but it is obvious that without a party system 
the running dog-fight of a British General Election is not 
likely to exist. The probability is that for the vast 
majority of seats there will be only one candidate, and 
the question of how that candidate is chosen becomes of 
vital importance. (British political parties, at the 
moment of writing, seem to be just beginning to think 
that they might do well to consider this problem.) 

Every citizen of the U.S.S.R. who is over 18, unless 
he or she is insane or has been legally condemned to 
deprivation of electoral rights, is eligible to stand for 
election—this includes citizens serving in the Army. 
But the right of nomination rests not with the individuals 
but with “ public organisations and societies of working 
people ; Communist Party organisations ; trade unions ; 
co-operatives ; organisations of youth ; cultural socie¬ 
ties How do these discover and select their candidates ? 

1 In the U.S.S.R. election expenses are paid by the State. 
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Like Great Britain—though unlike the U.S.A.—Soviet 
Russia does not hold general elections in war-time ; and 
there has only been one general election since the new 
Constitution came into operation. This election, more¬ 
over, was held under rather peculiar circumstances. It 
followed closely on top of the big purges and treason 
trials, which had undoubtedly caused great political 
anxiety throughout the Union ; so that, as well as being 
* the first election under the new Constitution, with secret 
voting, it was also the occasion of a vote of confidence. 
The electors were being asked whether, at a time of 
political difficulty and growing international danger, 
they trusted Stalin, in much the same way as the organ¬ 
isers of the Institute of Public Opinion from time to time 
ask the people of Britain whether they trust Churchill 
—and with much the same result. On that occasion, 
it seems probable that most of the candidates, by whom¬ 
soever put forward, had in fact to be approved by the 
Communist Party. But a tremendous effort, under 
Stalin’s guidance, was made to get candidates of high 
quality. Leading men of science, Stakhanovists, 1 per¬ 
sons who had distinguished themselves in every rank of 
life, were persuaded or induced to stand, in order that 
the first Soviet elected by ballot should make a brave 
showing. 

This was a national election. Of lesser elections, both 
to political and to other bodies, which take place more 
frequently, we know rather more. Nominations can be 
sent in by any of the bodies mentioned above, and a 
local electoral conference then meets to discuss their 
several merits, which discussion includes a close exam¬ 
ination of their records. In the case of the elections to 
smaller bodies, we hear sometimes of an “ examination 
day ”, on which all the candidates appear before the 
*See p. 119. 
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electors and there is a full and frank discussion of their 
merits in their presence, the actual election taking place 
at a later date, when the electors have had time to think 
things over. Shop committees and Trade Union com¬ 
mittees are frequently chosen in this way. Clearly, if 
a single organisation like the Communist Party is in the 
last resort responsible for the choice of the majority of 
the candidates, very much depends on the sagacity and 
public spirit of the members of that organisation. As 
to that, time will show ; it does not appear that they 
have failed so far. 

The elected person is obliged by law to report to his 
electors on the work which he has done and the work 
of the Soviet of which he is a member—no such obligation 
is laid on a British M.P., though some do report period¬ 
ically to their constituents as a matter of grace. Elaborate 
instructions as to their work are given to deputies by their 
electors, nominating organisations, or electoral confer¬ 
ences, and they are asked searching questions as to why 
they have not carried out their instructions or fulfilled 
their electoral promises. The Constitution also contains 
a provision for the recall of any deputy by a majority of 
those who elected him ; this does not appear to have 
been operated to any extent of late years, though in some 
cases elected members of a Soviet have been deprived 
of their seats through the intervention of a higher 
authority. 

Local Government 

The All-Union Government, and the Governments of 
the Republics, are very important. But they do not 
make up the whole of Russian political institutions. 
Besides them, there is the whole vast network of local 
Soviets referred to earlier, which are certainly of just as 
much importance in the work of the country as a whole, 
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and excite just as much public interest 1 as do the national 
bodies. Here again a partial resemblance to British 
institutions masks a deep difference. 

The chief characteristics of British local Councils, as 
they strike anyone who has ever served on them are 
first, that the scope of their work is severely and meti¬ 
culously restricted by law. Secondly, that they are so 
largely independent of one another 2 ; the County 
Council is much larger and richer and may think itself 
much larger beer than the Rural District Council, but 
it cannot therefore order the latter about, except to a 
very small extent, nor can the L.C.C. order about the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils of London. Thirdly, 
the working of all Councils, even where there is not a 
strict party system in existence, is coloured and almost 
conditioned by a perpetual struggle about money— 
between those who want the Council to spend and those 
who want the rates kept down. Fourthly, there is in 
Britain a very hard dividing line between the unpaid 
elected members of the Council, who are the masters, 
and the paid officials who are their servants. An elected 
member of a Council is not required to do any work in 
connection with the Council’s activities other than attend 
its meetings—that he often does go round and look at 
the schools or help to manage a hospital does not alter 
the principle ; whereas the paid official in theory takes 

1 The average vote for local Soviet elections as a whole is said to be 
somewhere between 80 and 90 per cent.—a figure almost incredible to 
anyone who knows British local government. Voting is easier, because 
there are no rules about qualifying periods of residence ; anyone who 
lives in a particular district gets his vote without more ado. Nevertheless, 
the percentage is astonishing, especially when one considers that the 
periodic election of a town Soviet, say, cannot be made an occasion of 
great patriotic excitement, as a national election can. 

* And also, to a great extent, of the National Government. Parliament 
does, it is true, pass legislation affecting local authorities, and the various 
Ministries can exercise some control, mainly by financial means. But the 
Ministry of Health cannot order the Oxford City Council to build a new 
swimming-bath. 
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no part in the determination of policy, speaks at Council 
meetings, if he does speak, only by permission of the 
elected members, and would cause a major scandal if 
he tried to stand for election. None of this is true of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Take first the question of finance. There is no rating 
system in the U.S.S.R. (though there are local levies 
raised for particular purposes), and the budgets of the 
different areas are part of the national plan. This does 
not mean that the cities, etc., have no say in what should 
be spent in their areas or how it should be spent, for they 
make their own plans, subject to confirmation, and them¬ 
selves take part in the making of the national plan. 
What it does mean is that, subject to these limitations, 
the city can distribute its budget as it decides, and that 
the pull-devil pull-baker business between those who 
wish to spend and those who wish as a policy to cut down 
spending is entirely eliminated. Which must save a 
tremendous amount of time, at least. 

The position with regard to powers is logical and easily 
intelligible. Within the broad limits of the national plan, 
any soviet, even the smallest, can do anything it chooses, 
subject to the right of a superior soviet to give it positive 
or negative orders. A district soviet can give orders to 
a village soviet; Mossoviet, which rules the city of 
Moscow, can give orders to the district soviets of the city, 
and so on. The deadening principle of ultra vires , under 
which British local Councils are prevented from experi¬ 
menting in many ways because no law exists to say that 
they may, has no place in the U.S.S.R. A village soviet 
which wanted to open a shop or laundry would open it, 
subject only to the possibility that the district soviet, if 
it disagreed, could order the shop or laundry to be closed. 
But as the whole present tendency of the U.S.S.R. is 
to expand enterprise and activity all over the Union, 
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such prohibition does not in practice occur very 
often. 

Local soviets, in fact, have a very much wider range 
of work and activity than British local authorities. They 
do the jobs which the British do ; they attend to public 
health and education ; they run trams, and buses, build 
houses, libraries and concert-halls ; they pave and light 
and clean the streets. In addition, they are agents for 
carrying out the national plan for their particular area ; 
if the plan says that in the coming year the output of 
boots and shoes and the supply of comfortable flats for 
workmen must be greatly increased, they must put that 
in the forefront of their own programme. 

It should not be imagined, though, that this involves 
centralisation of the type to be found, for example, in 
pre-war France, where the local prefects were actually 
appointed by the government in Paris. Officials in 
Moscow and Leningrad may be carrying out the policy 
of the central government as a part of their work ; but 
they are appointed by the city. 

But, besides all this, the local soviets undertake as a 
regular task all manner of work which in our society is 
performed by private companies and jealously kept from 
the hands of local authorities. They run local industries 
of a great many types ; they run shops and restaurants, 
and they print and publish books and newspapers. Some 
idea of the range of interests covered by a soviet in a 
large city can be gathered from the list of the twenty- 
five “ sections ” which were under the charge of members 
of Mossoviet in 1935. 1 

The list runs as follows : 

Agriculture 

Anti-aircraft defence 

Building 

1 From E. D. Simon and others, Moscow in the Making —the only good 
study in English of Soviet local government. 
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Communal economy 
Communications 

Courts, prosecutions, police and fire 

Culture 

Defence 

Elimination of adult illiteracy 

Finance 

Fuel 

Homeless children 
Housing 

Local industry and co-operation 
Local trading 
Main drainage 
Metro 

Motor and horse traffic 

Public feeding 

Public health 

Railway transport 

Roads, bridges, and river banks. 

Schools 

Sewage, lighting, green belt and parks (all in one !) 
Tramways. 

It would seem, from the foregoing, that the work of a 
local soviet deputy must be very much more interesting, 
more varied, and more fully responsible than that of his 
British counterpart. It is also harder ; though the 
soviet deputy is unpaid, for he must be given time off 
from his work at full pay in order to attend to his public 
business, he is not underworked. The full Soviet meets 
for discussion only at 6 to 8-week intervals, but every 
deputy is expected to take part in the work of one of 
the sections (not more, because it is not considered that 
a deputy would have time to devote proper attention 
to more than one) ; and the list of eighty-five questions 
and requests raised by different groups within the city, 
ranging from “ to finish the construction of the Metro ” 
to “to produce a larger assortment of toilet soaps”, 1, 

1 Simon, op. cit. The full list—too long for quotation here—is extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting. 
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which formed part of the Instructions to the Members 
of the Moscow Soviet in 1935, shows that their job is 
no sinecure. 

They do not, however, do it all alone. As already 
related, many of the elected deputies are themselves paid 
officials of the Soviet, and absolutely no distinction is 
drawn between them and the deputies who work for 
other enterprises. But in addition there are an aston¬ 
ishing number of persons who voluntarily give part of 
their spare time to assisting in the work of local govern¬ 
ment. These “ activists ”, as they are called, have a 
faint resemblance to the co-opted members whom we 
find on some of our local government committees ; but 
they are far more numerous. The Moscow section of 
public health, for example, contained in 1935, 600 
deputies and 1,000 “activists”. 

The Party 

It seems pretty clear that whatever views may be held 
about the central political system of the U.S.S.R., its 
local forms are admirably adapted to get the maximum 
amount of work done, to arouse the maximum interest 
and energy, and produce the minimum of unnecessary 
friction, provided that all the local bodies are working 
to a common end, and with a common general policy 
in view. We must now ask how the U.S.S.R. sets out 
to achieve that common purpose. 

The Instructions to the Members of the Moscow Soviet, 
referred to on the preceding page, were drawn up by the 
Moscow Committee of the Communist Party during the 
elections to the Soviet; and they form as good a peg 
as any for a discussion of the most important and the 
most dynamic political invention of the Russians—the 
Communist Party. The Communist Party is the ruling 
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force in Russia, and it is an institution which has no 
parallel in this country. 

To begin with, it is not a political party like the Labour 
or Conservative (or the Communist) Party of Great 
Britain ; and it is a trifle unfortunate that it should bear 
that name, because it tends to confuse British readers. 
It is not a “ party ” because it is unique ; it has no rivals. 
And it is not a “ party ” because it does not tout for 
members, but on the contrary, severely restricts entry 
to its ranks. It is a college or legion, composed of 
picked and trained personnel—trained for what the 
Webbs have called “ the Vocation of Leadership ”. Its 
present membership is, naturally, not known ; in 1939 
it was estimated at about 4 millions, i.e. something under 
one-fortieth of the total population of the U.S.S.R. To 
this number must be added the membership of the League 
of Young Communists (Komsomols) , l if we are to arrive 
at the total of active Communists in the U.S.S.R. This 
does not imply, of course, that the rest of the people are 
not active or that they do not hold the Communist faith. 
The conditions of entry to the Party are stiff and the 
standard of public duty required of a Party member 
high, so that many strong supporters of the principles 
of the Revolution never dream of applying for Party 
membership. One of the constant tasks of groups of 
the Party is to take hold of these “ non-Party Bolsheviks ” 
and other non-political minds, and induce them to serve 
on committees and accept offices—to play their part, 
in fact, in the running of society. 

Formerly, a great deal of attention was paid to the 
“ class-origin ” of candidates for the Party ; one whose 
father was a kulak, or a priest, or a former member of 
the bourgeoisie, had little chance of acceptance. As 
the Revolution has stabilised, this has become a thing 
1 About 5$ millions in 1935. 
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of the past : it is sufficient for a candidate to have won 
the recommendation of three Party members and to have 
served a year of probation—which is not by any means 
a formality—for him to become a member, though further 
periods of varying length must elapse before he becomes 
eligible for certain offices. 1 When he becomes a member, 
what sort of organisation does he find he has joined ? 

In the first place, what he has joined is not a local 
society, or a national socity, but an All-Union Society. 
This is very important. The Party has, naturally, local 
and national groupings, but the first loyalty of a member 
of the Communist Party of Moscow or of the Ukrainian 
or Georgian Communist Party is not to Moscow or to 
Georgia or to the Ukraine, but to the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. ; and part of his duty is to keep the 
administrators and deputies of his own particular area 
straight on the lines of Party policy. In practice, Party 
members have been moved about, like soldiers or mis¬ 
sionaries, to the localities where their services were 
immediately required. Without this nation-wide dis¬ 
cipline and guidance, exercised through the Party, neither 
the system of local government described in this chapter, 
nor the planning machinery and the machinery for 
national self-government described in Chapters II 
and III, could be worked at all. The guidance of the 
All-Union Party is all-important. 

Organisation of the Party 

The actual organisation of the Party, of which our 
hypothetical member finds himself a unit, follows much 
the same lines as the general political organisation within 
the U.S.S.R. He will be enrolled in a Party cell or 

1 “ Purges ”, i.e. wholesale expulsions of members of the Party, were 
also frequent in the disturbed years immediately before the war ; but 
they seem to be a thing of the past. 
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nucleus , which is the basic grouping. Above that will be 
local Party Committees, which serve the needs either of 
particular places or of large factories, etc. ; above them 
again will be District Committees ; and so on, until we 
reach the last stage, that of the All-Union Congress of 
the Party, which is the supreme governing body. This 
All-Union Congress elects a central Committee ( TSEKA) 
and an executive, Politburo , and such other sub-committees 
as it may decide. The Politburo , which is in continuous 
session, is the body which decides the day-to-day working 
of the Party and hence of the whole of the U.S.S.R. Its 
decisions may be discussed by the Congress of the Party, 
or they may not. But whether or not they have been 
discussed, they are binding ; for discipline in the Party 
is strict. Every lower centre must obey the orders 
issued by a higher centre, and individual Party members 
must obey the orders of their own centre. This discipline 
was established in the early days, when the Party was pro¬ 
scribed, and no “ free voting ” was practicable or sensible. 

Party members act together, in whatever organisation 
they find themselves. The Party members of a Trade 
Union Committee, for example, or of a local soviet, 
meet and discuss together as a Party “ fraction ”, how¬ 
ever few in number they may be, and forward Party 
policy within the group, on matters with which the group 
is directly concerned. But the discipline still holds good ; 
the Party “ fraction ” must act under the instructions 
of the Party Committee of appropriate rank. The In¬ 
structions to Mossoviet, which have already been men¬ 
tioned, were drawn up by the Moscow Party Committee 
and were presumably obeyed by the Party “ fraction ” 
in the Soviet. 

This is the shape of the organisation. More important, 
however, are the purposes which the Party has set before 
itself. Of these the essential ones are ; 
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First, Party members are expected to set an example 
of socialist standards and socialist energy in all walks 
of life. In the early days, this was underlined by a 
maximum income fixed for all Party members. *This 
rule has since been relaxed, but members of the Party 
are still expected to do more than other citizens of the 
Union, and to volunteer for any jobs of danger or diffi¬ 
culty. In the dark days of the siege of Leningrad, to 
give an example, the number of applicants for entry to 
the Party in Leningrad went up rapidly. Party Members 
are the shock troops of the U.S.S.R. 

Second, they are required to give the necessary political 
leadership to all organisations, of whatever kind, which 
are functioning within the Union. This is an immense 
task. It does not mean that the Communists must be 
in a majority on the governing bodies of every local 
soviet, every factory, every collective farm in the 
U.S.S.R. ; there are not enough Party members to make 
that possible. As a general rule, the more important 
the organisation, the higher the proportion of Com¬ 
munists to be found in it. The high offices of the State 
are all Party members ; but as we descend the scale the 
proportion declines rapidly. In Pravda of January 5th, 
1940, the following percentage figures were given for the 
lower grades of soviets : 


Type of Organisation. 

Percentage Party Membership. 

Territorial soviets 


72 

Regional soviets . 


70 

District soviets 


6l 

Town soviets 


5 1 

Urban district or ward soviet 


49 

Village soviet 


. 24 


The proportion of Party members falls very low when 
we reach the village soviets which (the U.S.S.R. being 
still so largely rural) make up a big proportion of the 
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whole ; but the Party members, however few, are still 
expected to guide and frame their general policy. It 
should be noticed, however, that the control of policy 
by Party members is not prescribed by law or secured 
by a mechanised marshalling of a row of voters, but by 
the influence exerted over the undecided or the half- 
educated by people whose minds are made up, who are 
prepared to work harder than anyone else, and who 
have trained themselves in the technique of organisation. 
Sir John Maynard, in The Russian Peasant , tells how, 
during the process of agricultural collectivisation, Com¬ 
munists were sent from village to village, not because 
they had any special knowledge of agriculture, but 
because they were good chairmen or good organisers, 
because they could provide the drive for getting anything 
done. In this light, the Party might be described as 
the transmission belt which enables the mechanism to 
run. This leads us on to its third function, viz. : 

To draw into political life and political co-operation 
as many as possible of the mass of the people. Here we 
find the Party educating and training at least as much 
as guiding and directing—a job which, so far, no one 
in this country has yet undertaken, for no one as yet 
wishes to draw “ the mass of the people ” into political 
life. It is Lenin’s kitchen-maid again, but this time the 
precept is being translated into practical application ; 
the U.S.S.R., wanting to enlist the services of anyone 
who is capable of any service at all, uses the Communist 
Party as instructor. 

The fourth function is perhaps the most essential of 
all. The Party has “ to use its constant contact with 
the mass of the people to be the eyes and ears of the 
leadership and so to make possible correct political 
leading ”—in other words, to be a kind of permanent 
Mass-Observation—but a Mass-Observation under the 
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direct control of the State. In this quotation, it may be, 
we can find the secret of both the stability and the elas¬ 
ticity of the Soviet political system. Soviet politics, like 
Soviet planning, is a two-way affair. The leaders issue 
their decrees ; but they do not issue them without having 
received reports from their intelligence officers through¬ 
out the Union. These officers, however, are not outside 
enquirers, like the emissaries of Mass-Observation or the 
Institute of Public Opinion, nor State employees main¬ 
tained by the central government and posted to different 
areas. They are, to a very large extent, the people who 
are actually doing the responsible work in the places in 
which they live—for example, the members of the Presi¬ 
dium of the Moscow City Soviet ; and they unite, 
therefore, their practical day-to-day experience with 
their sense of what the application of Party principles 
require. It is their business to know and to warn the 
leaders when a particular policy or piece of policy is 
proving or likely to prove so unpopular as to result in 
failure 1 ; and, conversely, when the opposition, how¬ 
ever vocal, is one which will not in the last resort make 
trouble and can therefore be overridden. It seems 
probable that a calculation of this kind was made in 
the case of the anti-abortion law passed in 1936, which 
was preceded by a nation-wide controversy, in which 
the outside observer received the impression of mass 
opposition so strong and so vocal as would certainly 
have sufficed to put off any British Cabinet from intro¬ 
ducing so “ controversial ” a measure. The Russians 
have made a very realistic study of the practical facts 
about <c public opinion ”, that is, the opinion of everybody , 
not merely those who read and write newspapers ; 2 and 

1 For example, the first violent efforts towards agricultural collectivi¬ 
sation in 1929-30. 

* It is an unfortunate fact, which derives from our class system of educa¬ 
tion, that in Britain the means of public expression of opinion is practically 
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they have discovered that the intensity with which an 
opinion is held matters 4s much if not more than the 
number of those who hold it. Most practical politicians 
in Britain must also have some idea of this truth ; if 
they had not they would be most unpractical politicians. 
But quite apart from the complications which are 
introduced by the existence of persons whose opinions 
are weighted by their possession of large blocks of money 
power, our individualist respect for The Vote tends to 
hide the facts from the many who are not politicians. 
The advocates of Proportional Representation are an 
example of reformers who have fallen into the trap of 
measuring opinion by quantity only and not by strength. 
The Russians take an enormous deal of trouble to find 
out just what is the reaction of the mass of people to 
orders, to proposals, and to officials, and the principal 
body whose duty it is to find this out is the Party ; it 
may well be, also, that the secret police, who were once 
a separate department under the name of the G.P.U., 
and are now part of the Commissariat of Home Affairs, 
are concerned as much with investigating what we 
generally call the morale of the people as in smelling out 
disaffected persons. 1 

Popular Control 

How much, in all this, is there of popular control ? 
It is very difficult to say, particularly in war-time ; and 
at the risk of being tedious, we must remind readers that 
the war-time atmosphere in Russia goes back at least to 
1936. The Russians cannot change their government 
as a whole, even if they wanted to ; for no alternative 

confined to the ten per cent, or thereabouts who have received an upper- 
class education, and who are continually giving the name “ public opinion ” 
(in all good faith maybe) to the views of themselves and their own immed¬ 
iate circle. A really democratic statesman would discount a deal of this. 

1 The British war-time Censorship, to a very small extent, performs this 
function. So we learn. 
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government is allowed to offer itself. This goes for local 
as well as national governing bodies, though it is possible 
for a village soviet—and for a factory management— 
to be sacked for incompetence or unpopularity by a higher 
authority, as a result of representations made from below. 
They cannot get rid of a Commissar whom they do not 
like, save by indicating to the authorities that he is so 
unpopular or so incompetent that in the interest of 
everyone he had best be got rid of. Nor can the British 
people get rid of a Cabinet Minister whom they do not 
like ; but the British people have much more oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that they do not like Sir James Grigg 
than the Russians of saying that they dislike Mr. X. An 
Englishman may even say publicly and with legal 
impunity that Churchill ought to be hanged ; a Russian 
who said the same of Stalin would be executed himself. 1 

On the other hand, it is much easier for a Russian to 
criticise and to ensure the removal of officials of lesser 
rank. He is not confronted with either the absolute 
irresponsible power of the manager of a factory in private 
industry or the anonymous security-from-dismissal of a 
Government official. In the U.S.S.R. both managers 
and officials are liable to dismissal on grounds of public 
policy, which includes their treatment of those under 
them as well as their impersonal conduct of their jobs, 
(Dismissal is, of course, easier in a society which possesses 
both full employment and social security, so that dismissal 
does not carry with it an incidental additional penalty 
of starvation.) There is a continual watch kept to ensure 
that persons in authority do not abuse their positions 
or neglect their work, and complaints by individual 
workers or workers’ committees are treated with the 

1 But it should be remembered that an Englishman who says Churchill 
ought to be hanged does not really mean it; he is only saying in rather 
strong language that he does not like him. It is different in a country 
which has gone through a revolution. Russians hoot plotted to kill Stalin. 
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utmost seriousness. In this work, the State-owned and 
Party-owned newspapers, as well as journals run by groups, 
play an important part. Since the beginning of the 
first Five-Year Plan, Pravda, Izvestia> and the rest of them 
have maintained a large network of correspondents 
whose business it is to report continually upon the pro¬ 
gress of socialist planning and the lets and hindrances 
which arise. The workers in a factory whose manager 
is inefficient and dictatorial can lodge a complaint with 
Pravda or some other newspaper ; and if the newspaper 
takes it up and no satisfactory changes are made, the 
results can be very unpleasant. No newspaper in this 
country has anything like so definite a function in public 
policy as have the newspapers of the U.S.S.R. 

During the formative years of the Union, while experi¬ 
ments, some of them magnificently unsuccessful, were 
being made on all sides, we used to hear accounts of 
immense chistkas , “ cleansings ”, in which the entire 
personnel of errant towns and factories was put in the 
dock, and made confession of its sins, in the manner of 
the accused at the treason trials 1 —a proceeding strongly 
abhorrent to Englishmen, who do m>t like public con¬ 
fession and prefer “ not guilty ” as a plea. Subsequent 
control of administration has been somewhat less 
dramatic ; but the continual investigation of complaints 
goes on notwithstanding. Whether freedom to criticise 
the Prime Minister, the judges or the police, or freedom 
to complain of the works manager or the local rationing 
official with the definite possibility that if the complaint 
is established the complainee will be dismissed, is of the 
more importance to the ordinary person, is for the 
ordinary person to judge. 

Something of the same difference between the two 

1 See Maurice Hindus’ Under Moscow Skies , for a vivid reconstruction of one 
such “ cleansing 
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countries is seen in the discussion of questions of policy. 
British citizens, with very slight exception, have absolute 
freedom to discuss and to question any political issue ; 
and provided they do not excite a disturbance or fall 
foul of the police they may persist in raising again and 
again an unpopular issue, whether the Government likes 
it or not. No subject is finally closed ; anyone can re¬ 
open at any time the issue of 18b or of the Sunday opening 
of theatres ; and people can hold clamorous meetings 
even on the question of war strategy, demanding a Second 
Front in Europe or the instant bombing of Rome. “ I 
hate and detest what you say ; but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it 55 —even to an American news¬ 
paper correspondent. 

None of this would be tolerated in the U.S.S.R. for a 
moment. You may not criticise or call in question the 
basis of the Soviet State or the principles of Communism ; 
you may not agitate for a return to private enterprise. 
I am not aware of any law dealing with discussion of 
military policy ; but I can imagine what would have 
happened to anyone who suggested in the autumn of 
last year that the defence of Stalingrad was being un¬ 
necessarily costly and that diversions ought to be made 
elsewhere. Nor are Russians encouraged to discuss the 
war with foreigners, as correspondents discovered between 
1939 and 1941. “Better fifty angry correspondents”, 
Philip Jordan was told, “ than fifty dead Russians.” 
Furthermore, when a question of importance has been 
finally settled, it is settled, and no one is allowed to raise 
it again unless the rulers change their minds. It is 
treason to raise again any of the issues on which Trotsky 
was beaten in 1927 ; it is also not permitted to try to 
repeal the anti-abortion law, though the working of the 
law is still discussed in scientific societies. It would be 
possible to compile a list of other subjects which are now 
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considered “ closed Even within the ruling Party 
itself this principle more or less holds, and it is noticeable 
that during the last few years open and nation-wide 
discussion within the Party has decreased. This may be 
partly due to war conditions ; it is worth mentioning 
that the 1939 edition of the Party Rules lays down 
explicitly that : 

free and positive discussions of questions of Party policy 

in individual organs of the Party, or in the Party as a 

whole, is the inalienable right of every member of the Party. 

On the other hand, the Soviet citizen can criticise to 
his heart’s content, verbally or in print, the views and 
behaviour of those responsible for running shops and 
factories. If he believes the manager of his factory to 
be a fool, a bully, or a crook, he can say so, whereas his 
opposite number in Britain would be sacked on the spot 
and anyone who repeated the charge, or took up his 
cause publicly, would be liable to be broken on the wheel 
of the libel laws. Once again, it is a question of which 
kind of free speech one values most—and the answer 
will depend largely on the mental climate in which the 
answerer has grown up. 

“ Democracy ” ? 

It will be observed that in this discussion I have not 
used the word democracy, nor attempted an answer to 
the question so frequently asked, “ Is Russia a dictator¬ 
ship or a democracy ? Is it more, or less democratic, 
than Great Britain—or than the U.S.A. ? ” The omission 
is deliberate. Such a question is peculiarly ill-timed at 
the moment when the two Allies have both, single- 
handed, defied the forces of barbarism ; it tends anyhow 
to futility of discussion, because so few persons agree on 
what they mean by the word. Its ancient inventors, the 
Greek city states with their mass of slaves and unfran- 
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chised aliens and women, would strike modern democrats 
as possessing a very undemocratic society ; and we know 
that the Athenians thought it an essential of democratic 
practice to choose their judges and magistrates by lot. 
If by “ democracy ” we mean, as democrats should, 
“ a system which gives the best chance of development to 
every single one of its citizens ” we shall have to take 
into account much more than the actual forms of 
“ political ” government. We shall have to consider 
whether the institutions of a particular society make for 
personal freedom, for equality of opportunity and the 
utilisation of the talents and capacities of all its citizens, 
for individual security and individual happiness, and 
whether they can inspire confidence and enthusiasm in 
those who live under them. Judged by this standard, 
no system of to-day is perfect—probably none ever will 
be. If the Soviet system were perfect, the Russians 
would not have made so many changes in it in the course 
of twenty-five years ; as Lenin said, they are learning 
the art of politics by practising it. If our own were 
perfect, we should not find so much irritation, disillusion¬ 
ment, and sense of frustration as we do on every side. 
I do not feel that a system which still needs to maintain 
a large force of secret police can be regarded by anyone 
as ideal ; nor, on the other hand, could I give that name 
to one which permits a hundred-odd comfortably-off 
gentlemen comfortably seated in Parliament to cast, 
without check or question, the votes of between half a 
million and a million others against giving a decent 
wage to hotel and restaurant workers. 

To every people its own problems and its own solutions ; 
and it may well be that the citizens of each particular 
country bear most easily the defects and faults with which 
they have grown up. Old English Radicals have said 
that they felt unable to breathe in the Soviet Union, 
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owing to the lack of the atmosphere of free and fierce 
political criticism in which they have been bred, and 
to the ruthless enthusiasm of the Soviet leaders in enforcing 
any policy on which they have made up their minds. 
Russians, at the moment, say less about Britain ; but the 
eloquent silence of our last year’s visitors on what they 
found in the war factories said more than words. 

What is established beyond all question, particularly 
in the last two years, is that the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
have unbounded confidence in and enthusiasm for their 
own government, and that their social security, and their 
opportunity for education, service and self-development 
is immensely higher than that of the majority of people 
in this country. Whether, as time goes on, they will 
add to that a freer and more confident right of funda¬ 
mental discussion and choice of rulers I do not know, 
any more than I know whether we in Britain, recovering 
from the long years of frustration, will rediscover that 
gift for political organisation and experiment which we 
once possessed so strongly, and will learn from the first 
socialist society in the world the lessons which we could 
apply to our own. If we do not, there is little hope that 
those now fighting will come back to anything better 
than they left. 



Chapter II 

THE SOVIET NATIONALITIES 
by Dr. N. BAROU 

'J'he U.S.S.R., like Great Britain, has a problem of 
nationalities ; both comprised within their boundaries 
peoples of the most varying culture, from the highest to 
the lowest. To-day, therefore, when the “ colonial 
problem’’ of Britain is giving very serious food for 
thought to every liberal and socialist thinker in this 
country, the experiences of the Soviet Union are of vital 
interest. The question of the subject nationalities was 
one of the first tasks of the Revolution. But merely to 
say that the U.S.S.R. has “ solved the problem of 
nationality ”—if it has—is not sufficient ; we have to 
enquire how it has done s©. This involves examining, 
not merely the basic facts and the basic principles, but 
also the methods which have been employed to give 
reality to a paper proclamation of independence—in 
particular, the economic development of the backward 
areas as part of a comprehensive Union plan, the stimula¬ 
tion and deliberate cultivation of national languages as 
vehicles of real communication and real culture, and the 
all-Union discipline and guidance of the Communist 
Party. These methods, as well as the facts, are the 
subject of this chapter. 

I. Imperial Policy 

Tsarist Russia was a vast Empire ruled by one of the 
most autocratic Governments in Europe and built on 
the suppression of numerous non-Russian nationalities. 
Economic pressure came first : land was taken for. the 
Russian settler, mineral resources were appropriated by 
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the State without compensation ; education and health 
of subject nations were neglected, and they were given 
no chance of self-government, being dominated by the 
Tsarist bureaucracy which regarded them as objects of 
colonial rule. 

The Empire grew by conquest and by the spontaneous 
movement of the population from west to east. At first 
the East was an escape for fugitives from serfdom, from 
justice or from religious persecution, a refuge for men 
with free minds or adventurous characters, who wanted 
to live and worship in their own way. 

With the establishment of a centralised State, colonisa¬ 
tion of the East became one of the most important aims 
of the Tsarist administration. The semi-feudal rural* 
economy based on a low standard of peasant life produced 
a considerable surplus of agricultural population. Small 
wonder that agrarian dissatisfaction and peasant insur¬ 
rections were the order of the day among the Russian 
population and among subject peoples. 

Many insurrections of the subject peoples were sup¬ 
pressed in a sanguinary manner by wiping out whole 
villages and expelling thousands of peasants. The history 
of Russian colonisation throughout the centuries contains 
many a page of suppression of riots. 

The Tsarist administration and the landed aristocracy 
did their best to quell these peasant revolts, but it was 
not so easy to find a genuine solution for the “ land 
hunger ” of the peasantry without impairing the economic 
interests of the landed gentry. A solution was found in 
the settlement of the “ superfluous ” peasantry at the 
expense of the native population ; thus providing con¬ 
venient material for an army of occupation at a low cost. 
The inevitable result of this policy was the erection of 
national barriers between the Russian settler and the 
native peasant. Thus, the bulk of the resettled Russian 
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peasantry had been involuntarily pressed into being the 
mainstay of a system of colonial exploitation, of an 
Imperialist administration which relied on the settlers to 
act, if need be, as an active instrument of suppression. 
The administration was often disappointed in those 
expectations, having to face revolts in which the native 
and the Russian population rose hand in hand against 
their oppressors. 

It is. difficult to speak of a rational economic manage¬ 
ment in Tsarist Russia, where the whole national economy 
was much neglected and mismanaged. The national 
regions suffered mostly from a policy which paid little 
attention to their industrial development. The Tsarist 
administration was afraid that industrialisation would be 
accompanied by growing resistance of the population 
against the colonising regime, resulting from the forma¬ 
tion of a local working class and of a popular movement 
for liberation. 

Yet it was not impossible entirely to neglect economic 
development in the colonised regions. The Empire was 
in need of raw materials—cotton, wool, leather, timber 
and other goods, and the national regions had to serve 
as a base for production of raw materials for Central 
Russia. 

Hand in hand with economic exploitation went cultural 
domination. The native population was still more 
illiterate than the Russian, and the Russian language, 
being the only medium of culture, served through the 
policy of Russification as the main weapon of the cultural 
enslavement of the non-Russian population. This policy 
was applied most vigorously : Russian as the only 
recognised State language and the predominance of 
Russian personnel were the main methods of Imperial 
administrative policy. 

The Russian language dominated urban life, partly 
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because a great part of the urban population was Russian, 
partly as a result of Russification. Even in 1926—eight 
years after the Revolution—the great majority of the 
urban population in some of the autonomous republics 
and regions recognised the Russian language as their own 
language. For example 

District Percentage speaking Russian . 


Mari, Karelian, Volsk . . -9° 

Chuvash . . . . . 88 

Bashkir, Crimean . . . -70 

Kabardino-Balkarian, Kazakh . 62 

Komi ...... 50 


Russification was applied not only to the subject 
nationalities but also to peoples of common Slav origin 
with the Great Russians—the Ukrainians and Byelo¬ 
russians. Between the two censuses of 1897 and 1926— 
during the last twenty years of Imperial Russia and the 
first eight years of the Soviet State—the number of 
Ukrainians increased by 74 per cent. Only half, 
however, of this population used the Ukrainian language, 
because the other half had undergone the process of 
Russian linguistic assimilation. 

The Byelorussian language suffered even more : though 
the numbers of Byelorussians increased by 33 per cent, 
the use of their own language shows, as compared with 
1897, a decrease of nearly 3 per cent. 

Such was the state of affairs at the formation of the 
Soviet State, which had to face the problem of nation¬ 
alities, as one of the most acute and complicated on the 
agenda of the Revolution. 

II. Soviet Policy 

The October Revolution made a fundamental change 
and brought a new approach to national problems. The 
•leaders of Soviet Russia recognised very early that it was 
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essential to add “ national liberation ” to the other 
slogans of the revolution—“ peace, land and socialism ”. 

The new approach was expressed in the Declaiation 
of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia, published on 
November 16th, 1917—the second week of the Revolu¬ 
tion. This declaration has served as a corner-stone of 
the Soviet policy towards former subject peoples and has 
been incorporated in the Constitution of the Union. It 
proclaimed : 

1. The equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia. 
2. The right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determin¬ 
ation. 3. The abolition of all national and religious 
privileges of one nation over another. 4. The free develop¬ 
ment of all national minorities and ethnographical groups 
inhabiting the territory of Russia. 

The new government firmly believed that the slogan 
of “ national resurrection 55 would appeal to the op¬ 
pressed nationalities, and it did not hesitate to make full 
use of it. It issued a proclamation promising wide 
autonomy to the nations and creeds who supported the 
Revolution. 

The appeal was successful and helped considerably in 
the mobilisation of the Red Army and in the fight against 
intervention. At the XII Party Congress Stalin acknow¬ 
ledged the decisive part played in winning the Civil War 
by the new policy towards nationalities : 

Let us never forget [he said] that had we not had allies 
in the rear of the so-called “ alien nations ”, who disrupted 
the enemy with their silent sympathy with the Russian 
workers—silent sympathy, comrades, is an invisible factor, 
but how decisive in its effects : had we not had this sym¬ 
pathy we should never have beaten the generals. 

The thifd All-Russian Congress of Soviets on January 
24th, 1918, adopted the Declaration of Rights of the 
Toiling and Exploited Peoples, which stated that “ the 
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Russian Soviet Republic is established on the basis of the 
free Union of free nations, as a Federation of Soviet 
National Republics 

The next step was made on July 13th, 1923, when the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics announced in its appeal to all 
the Peoples and Governments of the world that 

at the Congresses of the Soviets which took place recently 
[December 30th, 1922], the people of the Soviet Republics 
unanimously decided to form the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics, forming one united State. This union 
of equal people remains voluntary, excluding national 
oppression and constraint of any people to remain in the 
bounds of this State and granting every republic the right 
of free secession from the Union. At the same time all the 
Socialist Soviet Republics, including those which may be 
established in the future have the right freely to join the 
Union. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union declares that 
equality of rights of all nationalities is a fundamental 
principle of Soviet political life. Article 123 of the 
Constitution of 1936 reads : 

The equality of the rights of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all aspects of 
economic state, cultural, social and political life, is an in¬ 
defeasible law. Any direct or indirect restriction of the 
rights of, or conversely, the establishment of direct or 
indirect privileges for citizens on account of their race or 
nationality as well as the advocacy of racial and national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. 

The Soviet Union consists at present of 16 Union 
Republics, which include 20 Autonomous Republics, 9 
Autonomous regions, 34 regions, 12 national districts and 
5 Territories. The main distinction betweeA a Union 
and an Autonomous Republic is that the former has the 
right of secession from the U.S.S.R. 
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Autonomous Republics or regions are established in 
places where non-Russian nations comprise a considerable 
proportion of the population or form the leading National 
group. Autonomous regions enjoy the same rights as 
other regions in the U.S.S.R. but in addition they have the 
right to use their native languages in schools and public 
institutions. Otherwise, national districts have the same 
rights as national regions, though they are usually 
smaller in size. 

In the territories of the extreme north it was deemed 
more expedient to unite many small national groups into 
larger regional units, whilst larger nationalities, such as 
the Yakut and Komi, have been united in Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Equality of rights is expressed in the composition of 
the highest organ of the State—the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., in which all laws must be passed by the 
two chambers, the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities. 1 In 1939 fifty-nine national groups 
were represented in the Soviet of Nationalities by 574 
delegates. 

It is clear that the U.S.S.R. combines the high degree 
of centralisation exercised by its Union Government with 
a considerable amount of decentralisation and regional 
autonomy. The centralised machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.S.R. is strongly reinforced by the fact 
that there is a united Communist Party for the whole 
country. The same applies to the Trade Union organisa¬ 
tion. 2 This gives the multi-national state a great 
flexibility and ensures unity of policy and action. 

The Soviet Union, as we have seen, is a country of 
one party only. This party—the Communist Party— 
takes full responsibility for the Soviet general policy and 
controls the personnel of all the elected bodies and the 
1 Sec ante, p. 23. * See p. 128. 
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whole administration. It also controls all publications, 
cinemas and radio. Although a very great proportion 
of the members in all elected bodies of the Union, and 
especially the local Soviets, Co-operatives and Trade 
Unions, are not members of the Party, every one of them 
has to be approved by the respective Party unit before 
he or she is elected. 

Immediately after the Revolution the majority of 
members of the Party were Russians, because its main 
recruiting-ground lay among the industrial workers of 
the Central regions. Since then, however, tremendous 
efforts have been made by the Party both to educate 
non-Russian nationalities and to recruit Party members 
from all of them ; and this policy has developed so far 
as to make it possible to have All-Union Communist policy 
presented to these nationalities by their own nationals 
and in their own tongues. 

The main factor which has made this development 
possible has been the development of industry in the 
national republics—of which more hereafter. This results 
in the creation, in every territorial unit, of a national urban 
working class which becomes in turn the vanguard of Party 
policy and of Soviet development for each nationality. 
Similarly, collective agriculture opens the way for Party 
activity among the peasant populations of even the most 
backward national groups. The point which should be 
clearly understood is that the strong foundation of the life 
of nationalities under the Soviet Government is the 
creation in each of a planned economic life which is part 
of a planned whole. Party members and intellectuals of 
all nationalities find scope in working hard for the 
political education and cultural development of their own 
people as part of the Union ; and upon this basis has grown 
up that strong sense of fused patriotism for the U.S.S.R. 
which has astonished so many spectators. 
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There have been no quislings in the Soviet Union ; 
furthermore, the patriotism of the individual nationalities 
in this war is definite and positive. Listen to Pravda , 
putting it lyrically :— 

The fighter in the Red Army whether he be Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Latvian, Georgian, or any nationality, has 
clearly understood, has felt with all his heart, that just 
now, facing grave military dangers, he is not alone : he 
is cared for, he is loved. The soldiers of the Red Army 
at the front and the Soviet citizens in the rear are fighting 
with him for his national freedom, for his honour and 
dignity. He would not be able to hold out alone : he 
would be crushed by the military might of Hitlerite 
Germany, but together with his other brothers, he will 
never be beaten. 

This enthusiasm and confidence in the results of the 
national policy of the Soviet Union is well justified. It 
is evident that the policy is successful. Stalin emphasised 
it, declaring on May 1st, 1942, 

We are fighting a just war of liberation for our Father- 
land. We have no aim to conquer foreign people or to 
annex foreign territory. Our aim is clear and noble. We 
want to liberate Soviet soil from the German fascist in¬ 
vaders. We want to liberate our brother Ukrainians, 
Moldavians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Eston¬ 
ians, and Karelians from the ignominy and humiliation 
which they are suffering at the hands of the German 
fascist rascals. 

The following pages describe in more detail the policy 
which has produced this result; but first it is necessary 
to set down a few facts about the numbers and dis¬ 
tribution of the various nationalities within the Union. 

III. Numbers and Distribution 

The U.S.S.R. is a country covering an unbroken area 
of 8,220,000 square miles, stretching over Europe and 
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Asia. According to the latest census (1939), it contained 
170 million persons belonging to no fewer than 189 
ethnic groups. The vast size of the country, in relation 
to its present population, is very important in facilitating 
economic growth and development. 

Most of the ethnic groups are, however, very tiny ; 
only forty-eight of them number more than 20,000 
persons. These forty-eight we set out in order of size 
on the table on p. 57, from which it can be seen that 
only the leading ten include more than 1 per cent, of 
the total population. Nine per cent, of the total covers 
the remaining 179. 1 

The population was distributed in 1939 between the 
Union Republics as follows :— 


Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Uzbek ,, .... 

Kazakh ,, .... 

Byelorussian ,, 

Georgian ,, 

Azerbaijan ,, 

Tadjik ,, 

Kirghiz 

Armenian „ .... 

Turkmen ,, 


0/ 

/o 

64 

18-1 
3-8 
36 
3*2 
2*1 

1 '9 

09 

o*9 

o*8 

07 


Between the two latest censuses, 1926 and 1939, the 
population of the national republics increased more 
rapidly than that of the other parts of the Union. The 
Union population as a whole went up 15-9 per cent, that 
of the autonomous republics within the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic by 23 per cent, and that of 
the autonomous regions by 58 per cent. 

1 In 1939 there were only eleven Union Republics in the U.S.S.R. 
During 1940 five others were formed, called respectively the Karelian- 
Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian Republics ; the 
addition of these brought the total population to over 190 millions. 








Table I. 

National Composition of Population of U.S.S.R. 
(Returns of 1939 All-Union Population Census) 


Russian 



99 > OI 9 > 9 2 9 

58-41 

Ukrainian 

. 


28,070,404 

I656 

Byelorussian . 



5,267,431 

3 *ii 

Uzbek .... 



4,844,021 

2*86 

Tartar 



4*300,336 

2*54 

Kazakh 



3,098,764 

1 *83 

Jewish .... 



3,020,141 

2,274,804 

2,248,566 

i- 7 8 

Azerbaijan . 



i -34 

Georgian 



i *33 

Armenian 



2,151,884 

1-27 

Mordovian . 



L 45 L 429 

o-86 

German 



1 * 423*534 

1*367*93° 

084 

Chuvash 



o*81 

Tadjik 



1,228,964 

0-72 

Kirghiz 



884,306 

052 

Nationalities of Daghestan 



857.371 

050 

Bashkir 



842,925 

0*50 

Turkmen 



811,769 

0*48 

Polish .... 



626,905 

0*37 

Udmuri 



605,673 

036 

Mari .... 



481,262 

028 

Komi .... 



408,724 

0-24 

Chechen 



407,690 

0*24 

Ossetian 



354*547 

0*21 

Greek .... 



285,896 

017 

Moldavian . 



260,023 

015 

Karelian 



252,559 

0*15 

Karakalpak . 



i» 5*775 

164,106 

0*1 I 

Kabardinian 



0*10 

Finnish 



143*074 

008 

Estonian 



142,465 

008 

Kalmyk 



134,327 

008 

Lettish and Latgalian 



126,900 

007 

Bulgarian 



H 3*479 

0-07 

Ingushetian . 



92,074 

005 

Adygei 



87*973 

005 

Karachayev . 



75*737 

0-04 

Abkhazian . 



58*969 

003 

Khakass 



52,602 

003 

Oirot .... 



47*717 

0*03 

Kurdish 



45,866 

003 

Balkarian 



42,666 

003 

Iranian 



39*037 

0-02 

Lithuanian . 



32,342 

002 

Chinese 



29,620 

26,919 

0*02 

Chechich and Slovakian 



0*02 

Arabian 



2«,793 

0*01 

Assyrian . . 



20,207 

OOI 

Other Nationalities 

. 


807,279 

O48 


169,51 9,127 
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These increases are partly due to the growing pace of 
the movement from west to east, for during the years 
1926-39 over 3 millions of people went to Ural, Siberia 
and to the Far East from other parts of the country ; 
but it is also a result of improvement of health and living 
conditions in the national republics. 

During the first twenty years of Soviet rule, the spread 
of infectious diseases was considerably reduced. Com¬ 
pared with 1913, smallpox infection had decreased in 
1938 by 98 per cent., typhoid by 71 per cent., diphtheria 
by 80 per cent., syphilis by 85 per cent., etc. Trachoma, 
the terrible eye disease, which used to ravage the Tartars 
and Kalmyks, was reduced in the Tartar A.S.S.R. by 
89 per cent., in Chuvash A.S.S.R by 61 per cent., and 
in the Kalmyk A.S.S.R. by 75 per cent. The mortality 
rate decreased as compared with 1913 by 40 per cent. 
The average weight of Soviet youth increased between 
1927 and 1935 by 5 6 lb. 

The urban population of the Soviet Union more than 
doubled itself between 1926 and 1939. The increase was 
even more rapid in national regions where industry had 
been under-developed and town population had been 
small. The lowest proportion of urban to rural popula¬ 
tion in 1926 was in the Kazakh republic—9 to 100. 
Between 1926 and 1939, however, the growth of urban 
population in Kazakhstan was the most rapid in the 
whole Union. 

The average increase in town population over the 
whole Union was 112*5 P er cent., but the urban popula¬ 
tion in the Union republics grew as follows : Kazakh 
228*7 per cent., Turkmen 204*0 per cent., Tadjik 137*6 
per cent., Kirghiz 121*2 per cent., Armenia 119*3 per 
cent., R.S.F.S.R. 118*4 per cent., Ukraine 108*3 P er cent., 
Georgia 79*5 per cent., Azerbaijan 78*7 per cent., Byelo¬ 
russia 61 *9 per cent, and Uzbek 42*8 per cent. 
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As a result of a speedier growth of the urban population 
in the republics of Kazakh, Turkmen, Kirghiz and 
Armenia the ratio between the urban and rural population 
became more balanced. 

The best method of understanding the great progress 
made by the Soviet nationalities is to compare their 
present-day economic and cultural position with that 
under the Tsarist rule. 

IV. Economic Consolidation 

Notwithstanding the initial success of the new national 
policy it soon became evident that the smaller nations 
could not be brought into the general line of Soviet 
developments without considerable changes in their 
economic structure. As early as 1921, Stalin formulated 
the new requirements, in the following manner : 

The essential point of the national question in the 
R.S.F.S.R. is to eliminate the backwardness (economic, 
political and cultural) of the nationalities, which they 
inherited from the past, and to give those nations the 
opportunity and possibilities of catching up with Central 
Russia in respect of political, cultural and economic 
development. . . . The substance of national inequality 
consists in the fact that we, as a result of historical develop¬ 
ment, have inherited from the past conditions under which 
one nationality, the Great Russian, was more advanced 
in regard to politics and industry than the others. This 
is a source of inequality which cannot be shaken off in one 
year, but which must be eliminated by giving economic, 
political and cultural assistance to the backward peoples. 

On the part of Great Russians such a policy required 
a complete change of heart. They, who had been 
expected to serve as the backbone of the imperial colonial 
exploitation system, were now to become the main prop 
of the new equalitarian policy. The Russians lived up 
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to the task and the results of the first twenty-five years 
of the existence of the Soviet Union show astonishing 
changes in the life of its numerous nationalities. These 
changes became specially apparent during the last fifteen 
years when the movement of the population to the east 
was organised within the framework of Soviet planned 
economy with its new scientific and progressive approach 
to national problems. 

The strong point of this policy lies in the fact that it 
is not satisfied with formal equality of rights, but en¬ 
deavours that each nationality should make full use of 
them. It is assumed that each nationality must have its 
own territory and establish industries and an organised 
working class of its own. In such a way cultural 
nationalism can find its economic foundations. 

The Jews are the only nationality in the Soviet Union 
who were not settled in any large numbers on their own 
territory. The Soviet Government tried to remedy this 
by creating a few Jewish national districts in the south 
of Ukraine and Crimea, and by establishing Birobidjan as 
the place for Jewish concentrated settlement and a future 
Jewish autonomous unit. These territories, however, 
contain less than io per cent, of the Jewish population 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Nearly half of the Jewish population, totalling 1,300,000, 
lived in six towns, including Moscow with 400,000, 
Leningrad with 275,000, etc. All the prophecies that 
equality of rights would lead to dispersal of Jews all over 
the vast country proved wrong and an opposite tendency 
manifested itself towards concentration in few towns. 

The occupational distribution of the Jewish population 
in the Soviet Union in 1939 was as follows : workers 30 
per cent., employees 1 and liberal professions 41 per 
cent., agriculturists 6 per cent., artisans 20 per cent., and 

1 Administration, clerical, etc., non-manual workers (see p. 83). 
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miscellaneous 3 per cent. When compared with the 
occupational distribution of the whole population of the 
Soviet Union it shows that the proportion of artisans 
amongst Jews is six and a half times and employees two 
and a half times higher and that of agriculturists eight 
times lower than the average for the whole country. 

One of the most difficult tasks with which the Soviet 
Union was confronted was the settlement of the nomadic 
peoples. These peoples, for the most part engaged in 
cattle-breeding, had to be settled in definite places of 
residence, from which their economic activities could be 
organised on a permanent basis. The nomad was 
entirely dependent on natural conditions and on the state 
of the grazing places in a certain region and at a certain 
time of year. Settlement requires a higher degree of 
economic development by which a man, or more exactly 
his tribe, can maintain larger herds during the whole 
year, relying not entirely on ground fodder, but supple¬ 
menting this by stores put by for that time of the year 
when ground fodder begins to run out, or it becomes 
difficult and unprofitable to move to new places. The 
settlement of the nomads and semi-nomads was a very 
complicated operation, but the mastery of it was an 
important condition for the introduction of planned 
economy in many national regions. 

The industrial heritage of the Soviet Union as a whole 
was slight. The vast spaces of Eastern European and 
Asiatic Russia contains less than 10 per cent, of all 
Russian industry, of which nearly one-half was in the 
Urals. But during the past twenty-five years a complete 
change has taken place in the distribution of industries 
and power stations over the Union, a change which can 
be measured by comparing the rates of increase of gross 
industrial production in the Union Republics between 
1913 and 1937. 
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Republic. 

R.S.F.S.R. 
Ukranian S.S.R. 
Usbek „ 

Kazakh „ 
Byelorussian ,, 
Georgian ,, 
Azerbaijan ,, 
Tadjik „ 
Kirghiz „ 
Armenian „ 
Turkmen ,, 


Increase. 

(times) 

8 

8 

6 

15 

16 

23 

6 

187 

IIO 

*4 

15 


It will be observed that in some of the republics, such 
as Tadjikistan and Kirghizia, there was practically no 
industry before the Revolution, which accounts for the 
very high rate of increase in those areas ; but other 
territories beside these two have developed at a very high 
rate. After 1937, during the third Five-Year Plan, the 
rate of increase was accelerating considerably until it was 
interrupted by the outbreak of war. 

Industrial regrouping has been conducted with an eye 
to defence requirements and to the necessity of main¬ 
taining two separate armed forces ; one in Europe and 
one in the Far East. In addition to the two great 
European industrial regions—Ukrainian and Central 
Russian—two great new regions have been developed 
around the Urals and in the Kuznetzk Basin and a third 
is being established in the Maritime Province in the Far 
East. The mineral resources of these regions and 
especially those of Magnitogorsk and Kuznetzk have been 
developed with great speed, thus providing new sources 
of supply for coal, iron ore, oil, copper, aluminium, and 
other metals. Great new blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
machine-tool, tractor, tank, motor-car, aircraft, rolling 
stock, chemical, and other factories of all types have been 
built in these new industrial regions. Industrial pro* 
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duction has been shifting rapidly to the east, especially 
since the outbreak of war. 

The setting up of industries in the Eastern Republics 
of the U.S.S.R. meant solving many a transport problem 
by locating production in close vicinity to sources of raw 
material. The plans for establishing new industries took 
into careful account the industrial and agricultural 
potentialities of the new areas and their natural resources, 
allotting to each a specific part in the industrial make-up 
of the Union. 

The introduction of collective agriculture and collective 
farming has helped the peasant population, even of the 
most backward national republics, to develop a new type 
of rural life, and has created an economic foundation for 
national cultural development in rural districts. Thus, 
the collective farms and machine-tractor stations had, in 
1939, over 4>ooo tractors in the Kirghiz Republic, over 
7,000 tractors and 3,000 harvesting machines in Tartar, 
and over 5,500 tractors in Azerbaijan. 

Increased production of specialised crops as part of the 
national development is encouraged by heavy capital 
investment. The investment per collectivised farmstead 
in the national republics in 1938 was three times higher 
than the average for the whole Union. To take an 
example, Georgia has now become the Union’s biggest 
supplier of sub-tropical plants. Tea and tobacco planta¬ 
tions as well as orange groves cover the countryside. In 
1938, 25,250 acres were growing oranges, lemons and 
tangerines, as against only 400 acres in 1913. 

Tea plantations before the revolution were insignificant 
in size : by the year 1938, however, they had grown to 
cover an area of 109,500 acres, producing in 1937 
60 million pounds of green tea. 

The tobacco plantations of Georgia are situated mainly 
in the province of Abchazia and cover an area of more 
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than 52,500 acres. Oil and other produce-yielding trees 
are intensively cultivated—tung trees, the juice of which 
is extremely important to the shipbuilding industry as it 
is used to prevent rust on the underwater parts of the 
hulk—now cover an area of 30,000 acres, whilst as 
recently as 1930 only 2 \ acres had been planted as an 
experiment. 

Great economic progress has been achieved in the 
Central Asiatic Republics—Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadji¬ 
kistan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, which' are rich in 
minerals and metals and especially suitable for growing 
cotton. These republics, being originally inhabited to a 
considerable extent by nomadic people, had first to settle 
and then to train hundreds of thousands of industrial 
workers and collective farmers. We give a few out¬ 
standing examples of their success in detail. 

1. Kazakhstan , with an area of over a million square 
miles, became the chief new industrial centre of the 
Union. It is the second largest oil centre and produces 
60 per cent, of the copper, 50 per cent, of the nickel, 
75 per cent, of the lead of the whole Union, as well as 
large quantities of coal, phosphorites and chromites. 
The establishment of these new industries was made 
possible by a great development of the railways and 
waterways. Important new railways included the 
“ Turk-Sib * railway of over 1,000 miles, opened in 
1930, from Arys to Semipalatinsk, now the centre of the 
largest meat-packing combine of the U.S.S.R. The 
annual output of the Karaganda coal-mines, the biggest 
in Kazakhstan has been increased from 10,000 tons in 
1928-9 to 4 million tons in 1938. The total of irrigated 
land in Kazakhstan had risen to 2,726,250 acres in 1939 
as against 1,740,000 acres in 1915. 

2. Another example is Uzbekistan one of the poorest 
and most neglected parts of old Russia, which has now 
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over 100,000 industrial workers, mainly in textiles. Over 
50 per cent, of these workers, skilled and unskilled, are 
of Uzbek nationality. 

Uzbekistan is an important cotton producer, her fields 
accounting for 57 per cent, of the Union’s production of 
raw cotton in 1938. The repairing and improvement 
of the existing irrigation system and the cutting of new 
canals, including the famous 270-kilometre Fergana canal, 
enabled the area sown under cotton to be increased from 
639,000 acres in 1924 to 2,296,250 acres in 1938, and 
the yield per hectare was doubled in the same period. 
In Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, there is the 
giant Stalin cotton mill, a large plant for the manu¬ 
facture of agricultural machinery, and many food and 
light industries ; a copper-smelting combine has been 
established at Alamlyk and a large fruit-canning plant 
at Fergana, the centre of the fruit-growing region. 

3. The three Transcaucasian Republics, Georgia , 
Armenia and Azerbaijan , present another example of rapid 
progress. These regions have enormous water-power 
reserves ; new power and irrigation installations have 
laid a firm foundation for great industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. 

Harnessing of the rivers is being co-ordinated with 
irrigation planned to expand the cultivation of cotton and 
other crops. An outstanding example is the Lake Sevan 
scheme in Armenia. This country, mercilessly exploited 
under the old regime, now has hydro-electric plants 
producing power for factories and smelting works, and 
supplies the Soviet Union with copper, synthetic rubber, 
etc. Large canning, cotton and textile industries have 
been built in these territories. The Lenin textile works, 
the Kirov chemical plant, the cement factory at Davalu, 
the synthetic rubber plants at Erivan, and many others 
testify to the extraordinarily quick growth of industrialisa- 

O.S.A. D 
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tion in a country that up to recently had been pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural. One of the biggest synthetic 
rubber plants in the Union, the “ Sovpren,” is estab¬ 
lished in Armenia. This factory is worked with local 
raw materials, a type of Armenian limestone. 

In Azerbaijan, the textile industry has expanded to 
considerable proportions, owing to the favourable condi¬ 
tions for cotton growing. Azerbaijan now ranks as the 
second cotton centre in the U.S.S.R. with a total produc¬ 
tion in 1938 of 189,240 tons. In Korobadge, new cotton 
mills have sprung up and the second largest silk plant 
in Europe is now situated in Hooge. At Stepanakert 
another great silk factory has been established, whilst the 
old Lenin textile plant in Baku has been modernised and 
expanded. 

The fertile lands of the south allow considerable 
development of food industries in Azerbaijan, meat stores 
in Baku, canning plant at Lenkoran and Ordubat, biscuit 
factories at Baku and the biggest soap-producing centre 
of the Union at Kirovabad. Important oil wells and 
hydro-electric resources favour the growth and expansion 
of power stations all over the Republic. The biggest 
and most powerful station is the “ Red Star ” in Baku. 
Baku, the greatest oil centre of the Union, has con¬ 
siderably increased its production which is now about four 
times larger than before the revolution. 

4. In Bashkiria , the few out-of-date factories bequeathed 
by the Tsarist administration have now been modernised 
and put into operation again. A great number of 
completely new plants and oil refineries have been erected 
wherever new sources of oil have been located, as in 
Ishimbai and in Tuymaz, and great refineries. 

Relying on the local supply of timber, giant timber 
works have risen—the Chernichov timber plants and the 
Sterlitomak timber mills in the vicinity of Ufa, the capital 
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of Bashkiria. Ufa itself has grown immensely in size, 
thanks to the industrial expansion of recent years. One 
need only mention some of the factories that have sprung 
up in the vicinity, i.e., match factories, meat stores, 
leather, canning plants, grain mills, a meat factory in 
Sterlitomak, etc. An important motor plant fed by the 
high-quality metals of the Urals produces tens of thousands 
of tractors, lorries and other vehicles for local industries 
and agriculture. Of great importance are the newly built 
factories for paper-making machinery, so badly needed 
to supply the evergrowing demand for printed matter. 

5. Our last example is the Buryat-Mongolian Republic . 
This used to be one of the most backward parts of Eastern 
Siberia. Cattle-breeding was almost the sole occupation 
of its nomadic inhabitants ; and needless to say there was 
scarcely any industry worth mentioning. In Buryat- 
Mongolia the revolutionary change has been greatest of 
all, and the results most marked. 

Cattle-breeding has been organised under a collective 
system ; nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes have been 
settled and the introduction of machinery for such pur¬ 
poses as haymaking has made possible the stocking of 
fodder to meet any contingency. By the end of 1938 
there were 1,248 tractors and 275 combine-harvesters in 
operation as well as many other types of agricultural 
machinery. The most phenomenal growth, however, 
occurred, naturally, in the industrial field. 

The most important plants are metal-casting works, a 
large glass factory, the giant locomotive works in Ulan 
Ude, and meat-refrigerating stations. In the Djidinsk 
Taiga (marshy forests) a whole town has been built 
around the production of wolfram; and there are 
steadily expanding timber and dairy industries. The 
fisheries on Lake Baikal have been reorganised ; a new 
railway line (Ulan Ude-Naushki) has been built which 
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in combination with hew motor roads has helped to bring 
this distant area of the Union into line with the more 
advanced regions of the west. 

We have presented this survey in some detail in order 
to illustrate with actual facts the economic development 
of the nationalities of the Soviet Union. Let it be 
emphasised, once again, that this development is not left 
to the play of accidental forces, but part of the general 
plan for the whole. Agricultural possibilities, for each 
republic and region, have been scientifically studied. 
New techniques of cultivation, new crops and plants have 
been introduced and grown on a wide scale ; while at 
the same time local resources, particularly mineral 
resources, have been surveyed and developed. As a 
result, each of the republics has gradually acquired an 
industrial aspect of its own, and has been able to develop 
its own national life on a broad basis of reality, which 
has made possible the cultural nationalism described in 
the next section. 

V. Cultural Development 

In the cultural field, as we have seen, the policy of the 
Tsarist Empire left the Revolution a very heavy task to 
face. The first few years were spent in improving 
educational and cultural conditions in general, so far as 
was possible when the revolution was fighting for its life. 
At the same time local languages were given political 
recognition, and foundations were laid for the establish¬ 
ment of elementary cultural institutes on Soviet lines. 
These activities were mainly confined to the nationalities 
which were to be found within the boundaries of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

The development of culture among nationalities of the 
Union can be divided into two periods : the first dating 
from the Revolution to the middle of the first Five-Year 
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Plan (about 1930), and the second subsequent to it. 
During the first period the foundations were firmly laid 
by the introduction of the Latin alphabet to many back¬ 
ward nationalities, by the running fight against illiteracy, 
and by the introduction of compulsory primary education. 
During the second, as the economic developments de¬ 
scribed in the preceding section gradually came into 
effect, the material basis for advanced national cultures 
was assured. Hundreds of new towns were built all over 
the Unions, and schools, colleges, and other institutions 
for advanced education were centred in them. 

As is well known, one of the curses of Tsarist Russia 
was illiteracy. Of those living within the 1939 borders 
of the U.S.S.R., no fewer than 76 per cent, were illiterate 
in 1897. Naturally the percentage was highest among the 
small subject nationalities ; among the Kazakh, Kirghiz, 
Buryat and Yakut, for example, less than 1 per cent, 
could read or write, and many other nationalities showed 
less than 10 per cent, literate—this only a generation and 
a half ago. 

The figures of the 1926 census, which there is no space 
to quote, showed a good deal of improvement, largely 
owing to the introduction of the Latin alphabet for non- 
Slavonic languages. At first there was considerable 
opposition, notably in the Crimea, Kazakstan and 
Uzbekistan ; but Latinisation has steadily won the day 1 
and by 1931 Latin characters were in use for fifty-seven 
languages, of which nearly one-third had never before 
been written down at all. Even Turkish and Mongol 
dialects, including the Chinese spoken by Russian sub¬ 
jects in the Far East, were written down in the Latin 
alphabet. 

This made it very much easier to print and publish 

1 Not, of course, for Russian itself, though the Communists simplified 
the Russian alphabet. 
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books in the various languages. In 1925 the U.S.S.R. 
published books in forty-three languages, this number 
had increased to 80 by 1931 and to 111 by 1938. A 
reference back to the figures on p. 56 will show what 
a huge proportion of backward peoples must by now be 
able to have books in their own tongues. For not merely 
did the number of languages in current use increase, the 
proportion of books issued in non-Russian tongues increased 
also—from 6 per cent, of all books published in 1925 to 
37 per cent, in 1931. To give specific instances, books 
published in Russian were one and a half times more 
numerous in 1931 than in 1925 ; but whereas in the 
latter year six books were published in Uzbek, in 1931 
there were 1,054, and in Tadjik the corresponding figures 
were 2 and 149. British readers, accustomed for genera¬ 
tions to ready access, in so far as their purses have per¬ 
mitted, to books and periodicals which they could read, 
will have to make an effort of imagination to appreciate 
what this means ; but it is surely clear that no one can 
become really educated or cultured in the modern sense 
unless he can read in his own language. A Tadjik, for 
example, could not ; for before the Revolution there 
were no books printed in Tadjik. 

During the same period great efforts were made to 
establish primary and secondary education for children, 
and to organise adult education in the national republics 
and regions. Take, for example, the Buryat-Mongol 
Republic already mentioned. Before the Revolution 
very few people in Buryat-Mongolia could read or write, 
and there was no secondary education whatever, and no 
daily press. By January 1931, the percentage of 
illiteracy was down to 56^, and in the following year 
there were listed thirteen higher technical schools, four 
institutes for adult workers’ education, three local 
universities and seven institutes for scientific research* 
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There were circulating three central and eleven local 
newspapers—and newspapers do not circulate if there is 
no one to read them. This is simply one case out of 
many; it illustrates how energy on the part of the rulers and 
desire for education among the masses went hand in hand. 

The districts of the Far North had to face peculiar 
difficulties, in dealing with an exceptional number of 
small backward groups inhabiting an area of vast 
dimensions and lacking communications. In order to 
cope with these difficulties, the Institute of the Northern 
Peoples at Leningrad started special courses for teachers, 
instructors and welfare officers. These were attended 
by young people from the Far North who when they 
had completed their training went back to their own 
villages to educate their own kinsmen. Gradually, also, 
schools and training centres were established for these 
peoples nearer at hand, where children and adults alike 
were taught to read and write in their pwn languages 
and learnt the rudiments of science. Training centres 
for artisans and mechanics were successfully established 
in a number of Polar observation posts, and a network 
of schools, libraries, and recreation centres spread 
gradually over those frozen and desolate wastes. 

The progress that was made, during this first period, 
in the teaching of national languages can be observed 
in the following table. 


Nationality. 

Kazakh 

Tartar 

Mari 

Moldavian 

Buryat-Mongol 

Kalmuk 

Finns 

Poles 

Jews 


Percentage of Children being taught 
in their own language. 


IOO 

969 

94 

84-2 


79'3 

74-5 


485 


47 

424 
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* 

By the end of the second period, the progress registered 
was very great indeed. In 1939, 90-8 per cent, of all 
men and 72*6 per cent, of all women were literate, and 
the “ target area ” for further improvement had been 
almost reduced to the very old and the very young. 
The majority of present-day illiterates are over fifty years 
of age, and three-quarters of them are women. The 
table below gives in very summary form the progress 
made during thirteen years both in combating illiteracy 
and in establishing secondary and higher education. 
It should be remembered that the greater the amount 
of higher education in any national republic the more 
rapid is the progress of that republic to general self- 
reliance, as it is thereby enabled to train its own teachers 
and administrators and to dispense with the tutelage of 
Russians in these jobs. 


Table II. 


Republic. 

Percentage of Literates 
over 9 years oW. 

Percentage in 
1939 with 
Higher or 


Dec. 1926. 

Jan. 1939. 

Secondary 

Education. 

R.S.F.S.R. 

55 

819 

83 

Ukrainian S.S.R. . 

57'5 

85-3 

io*8 

Byelorussian ,, ... 

53 ’ 1 

78-9 

825 

Azerbaijan ,, ... 

25*2 

73-3 

8 

Georgian ,, ... 

47'5 

80-3 

125 

Armenian ,, ... 

345 

73-8 

87 

Turkmen ,, ... 

12-5 

67-2 

4-9 

Uzbek ,, 

106 

678 

42 

Tadjik ,, . . . 

3'7 

7*’7 

29 

Kazakh ,, ... 

22-8 

76-3 

6-5 

Kirghiz „ ... 

* 5 * 

70*0 

35 

U.S.S.R. 

5 1 ' 1 

8 i-2 

8-4 
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In order not to weary the reader with too much detail, 
let us see what this means in practice in a single republic 
—Turkmenia, which reduced its illiterates from seven- 
eighths of the population over 9 years to less than a third. 
Tsarist Turkmenia had fifty-eight schools, instructing 
between 6,ooo and 7,000 children. Turkmenia of 1939 
was teaching 204,600 children in 1,347 schools ; it was 
employing twenty-six times as many teachers—in some 
rural areas a hundred times as many. 

It is not surprising that by 1931 it had needed to set up 
its own teachers’ training centre, to be followed by a 
second four years later ; it had also established its first 
Agrarian Institute in 1930, its first medical school in 
1932, and nine scientific research institutes by 1938. In 
the year 1938-9 there were 2,355 students attending 
various faculties in the higher educational institutions of 
the Republic, of whom 95 per cent, were in receipt of 
State scholarships ; and to these should be added a fair 
number of young Turkmens taking university courses in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and other outside cities. 

So far we have been considering figures merely—of 
literacy and of education. But culture means much more 
than percentages, and one effect of the Soviet policy 
towards nationalities has been to find living homes 
for many old cultures which had never secured organised 
modern expression. Everyone has heard of the Russian 
theatre and the Russian ballet ; but not everyone realises 
that national theatres are now blossoming in dozens of 
new towns throughout the Union. A Soviet writer— 
Grigoriev—writes of a Gipsy theatre, the theatre of the 
most “ nomad ” people in the world : 

The musical gifts of the gipsies, their love of poetry and 
ability to create it are well known. In the course of their 
thousand-year-old history, this people, often persecuted, 
wandering over the face of the earth in poverty and trouble. 
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have created epic and lyrical works of great beauty which 
have been handed down by word of mouth from generation 
to generation. 

The Gipsy Theatre in Moscow is the only one in the 
world. It is the mature outcome of that culture which 
the gipsy people has acquired in the Soviet Union’s schools, 
technical institutes, collective farms, factories—in short, 
wherever they have shared in the joint task of building 
the new life and the new state. 

For the first time they have acquired here a written 
language, become a settled instead of a nomad people, 
felt the ennobling influence of collective labour, of complete 
national equality and civil liberty. A quarter-century of 
education and citizenship lies behind this splendid gipsy 
theatre. 

But the gipsies are not the only case. Before the 
Revolution there were no theatres at all in Armenia, 
Turkmenia, Tadjikistan, or Kirghizia. Now these 
republics have respectively 23, n, 23, and 21 theatres ; 
and other cultures show corresponding increases. Briefly, 
the new towns which Soviet industrialisation is setting 
up in its national areas are no longer Russian towns 
dominated by Russians ; they are now towns of dual 
personality, which are Soviet and Russian on the one 
hand, and on the other are becoming more and more 
Ukrainian, Armenian, Tadjik towns within a Soviet 
whole. 1 

The principle of the rights of nationalities is one of 
the basic items of the Soviet Constitution. Basic prin¬ 
ciples apart, however, the Soviet leaders have expended 
what to outsiders may have seemed an altogether dis¬ 
proportionate amount of effort on the development and 
education of small and backward nationalities, ancf some 
have been inclined to ask whether this effort has really 
repaid itself. 

1 This is of great interest to Britons. We might, if we had chosen, have 
done the same thing for the towns and the old cultures of India. [Ed.] 
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The answer is that the profit-and-loss calculation is 
made in terms of a very much wider purpose—the gigantic 
task of “ sovietising ” an immense, poor, illiterate and 
backward country. Soviet leaders early understood that 
they could not build their new civilisation without 
making a quick and radical change in culture, particularly 
among the non-Russian nations, by making them soviet- 
minded and collective-minded. 

It was essential to transform tribal life into the collective 
solidarity of a new Soviet type ; and this could be done 
most speedily and with least resistance by using the 
nations’ own past, their own background—however poor 
they were—their own languages and their own historical 
and cultural associations, so that their own life, however 
it might be civilised and improved, could still remain in 
a very real sense their own. Appeals for patriotism and 
sacrifice, courage and initiative, are best understood if 
they are made in one’s own tongue and touch the imagina¬ 
tion by recalling the heroes of one’s own, not someone 
else’s past. 

So, alongside with the revival of the great figures of 
Russian history and legend, such as Alexander Nevsky, 
has gone a keen awakening of interest in the heroes of 
the other Soviet nationalities. Old literary “ treasures ” 
have been, not merely revived, but translated into Russian 
and many other languages, used in schools, and read by 
thousands. Schota Rustavely, the national Georgian 
poet, has become an all-Union figure ; Tariela and 
Avdantilla, who are the heroes of his great poem The 
Warrior in a Tiger-skin , are known throughout the lands 
of the Soviet; so are the men of the thousand-year-old 
Armenian epic David Sasunski . From the Kalmuk plains 
came riding the heroes of the legends of Djangar, and 
those of the Mansara from the mountains of Kirghizia ; 
the treasures of the poetry of Navor, the genius of tlje 
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Uzbek people, have been rediscovered. It is as though 
British children, in British schools, were to have for daily 
reading the songs of Indians and Africans. 

Nor is this rapprochement confined to traditional or 
historical works. Soviet writers of to-day write in and 
for nationalities other than their own. Ten years ago, 
for example, Ivan Lee the Ukrainian went to Uzbekistan 
and produced an Uzbek novel, Mejigorie ; and this was 
only the first. Now Georgians write novels of Byelo¬ 
russia, and vice versa; Russians write about Turkmenistan, 
and the Armenian Marietta Shaginyan learned Ukrainian 
and wrote a book on Taras Chevtshenko, the great poet 
of the Ukraine. Alongside this, of course, goes a great 
deal of translation of books written in Russian into other 
tongues ; the works of Gorki, for example, are available 
in sixty-eight different languages. Russian is still the 
common language of the Soviet Union, but it is no longer 
the exclusive language. It has been transformed from a 
barrier into a bridge, over which passes a two-way 
intellectual traffic to enrich the cultural life of those who 
live on either bank. It is retaining its position as the 
common language of the Soviet nations. It is studied 
as the second language in all national schools, it is the 
language of the army, it helps to preserve the unity of 
the Soviet political and trade union movements. Russian 
culture remains the leading culture of the Union, but it 
is greatly enriched by the inflow from the numerous new 
cultures of the non-Russian nations. 

VI. Conclusions 

The world can learn instructive lessons from Soviet 
experiences in developing backward areas and nation¬ 
alities. These lessons apply in three different spheres— 
the human, the economic and the political. 
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In the human field it is most important to learn that 
racial prejudices and aversions must be eliminated in the 
relations between the leading nations and the smaller 
nations and full collaboration must be established between 
them. It is not enough to declare equality of oppor¬ 
tunities for all the nations but the leading nation must 
help the smaller in overcoming the difficulties of their 
development. It is evident that the national republics 
and regions of the Soviet Union would never have been 
able to achieve their successes without the guidance and 
support of the Russian people and of the Russian Socialist 
Federative Soviet Republic. 

In the economic sphere the experience of the Soviet 
Union has made clear the great advantage of a large 
economic body in which the composite republics are 
complementary and represent parts of a planned and 
organised economic system. By making full use of local 
power, mineral and other natural resources, and by 
establishing industries built on local raw materials and 
agricultural products, the new republics are able to 
balance their economies and to create a firm foundation 
for cultural advancement. 

The introduction of scientific, collectivised and mechan¬ 
ised agriculture with maximum application of co-operative 
methods develops a feeling of responsibility among the 
population of the new republics and educates them for 
collective action and public institutions. 

In the political field two main lessons can be derived 
from the experiences of the Soviet Union. Firstly, that 
equality of rights and status must be secured not only 
de jure y but also de facto for the smaller nations. They 
must supply the bulk of the local administration and 
trade unions, personnel and co-operative leaders. 

They must gain their own experience in administration 
even by paying a price for initial mistakes, but the 
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Federal Government must stand by and not let mistakes 
become disasters. 

Secondly, cultural and educational policy must take 
into consideration national and local cultural peculiarities, 
beliefs, customs and institutions : though the intro¬ 
duction of uniform political and economic institutions has 
been accomplished in the Soviet Union with great success, 
any attempt merely to translate the culture of the leading 
nation into local languages is doomed to failure. 

The experience of the Soviet Union in organising the 
life of its numerous nationalities points to the solution of 
national and colonial problems throughout the world. 
But it cannot be achieved by capitalist methods in a 
competitive world economy : only planned, organised, 
complementary and collective economy built on the 
principles of co-operation and collaboration among 
nations can serve as the foundation for a successful 
solution of national and colonial problems. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE 

Chapter III 

THE FRAMEWORK OF THE SOVIET 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

by I. NARODNY 

Introduction 

I am writing this chapter not for economists but for 
ordinary, rank and file citizens trained neither in the 
“ great wisdom ” of economic theory nor acquainted with 
the managerial technique of the functioning of “ high ” 
economic institutions such as the Treasury, Board of 
Trade, Bank of England or trusts and cartels, etc. Con¬ 
sequently I intend neither to enter into a discussion of 
theoretical differences between the principles on which 
the capitalist system and the Soviet system are based nor 
to describe the machinery of the institutions which plan, 
direct and administer the national economy in the 
U.S.S.R. 

I am writing for those readers who, without being 
interested in or able to appreciate the differences between 
the organisation of the Board of Trade in this country and 
the Commissariat of Trade in the U.S.S.R., the function¬ 
ing of the Treasury here and the Commissariat of Finance 
in the U.S.S.R., etc., know , however, that from one side, 
the hideous aspects of economic and social inequalities in 
the capitalist society are due to the existence of profit, 
interest, right of inheritance, private ownership of the 
means of production, direction of production by profit 
# 79 
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motives, by market-price mechanism, etc. ; know, too, 
that the crises which are periodically repeated in a 
capitalist economy are accompanied by a decrease in the 
consumption of the large mass of the population and by 
unemployment, that these crises are due to disproportion 
in production and distribution, etc ; but who, from the 
other side, have also read that in spite of the fact that in 
the U.S.S.R. private ownership of the means of production 
in general is liquidated and economic development is 
“ planned ”, in the U.S.S.R., too, there exist banks, taxes 
and horribile dictu indirect taxes, “ profit ”, interest, right 
of inheritance, differences in wages and salaries. There 
are possibilities of saving and investment in State loans on 
which interest is paid, i.e. possibility of deriving an income 
from capital, etc. And people who are not acquainted 
with the main principles on which the Soviet economic 
system is based ask themselves why in the U.S.S.R., which 
claims to be a socialist state, there exist all those economic 
categories which are characteristic of a capitalist economy. 
What is the difference in this case, they ask, between the 
principles on which the capitalist economic system is 
based and those of the Soviet economic system ? In 
what way does the Soviet economic system differ, in 
principle, from the capitalist system ? 

Other questions and fears of ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
citizens are—the bogey of “ Communism ” as a negation 
of the much-cherished individualism ; is it true, as so 
many writers on the U.S.S.R. assert, that in the Soviet 
Union the State has absorbed the economic rights of the 
individual to such an extent that to the individual is left 
only the role of an impersonal, small wheel in the State 
mechanism? Is it true that the economic rights of 
Soviet citizens sharply differ from those of the citizens of 
other countries, and if these differences exist, in what way 
do they differ essentially ? 
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These are the controversies and questions which I want 
to try and answer. Let us begin with the last. 

Property Rights 

What is the position as regards property rights in the 
U.S.S.R. ? 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 declares that : 

The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the socialist 
system of economy and the socialised ownership of the 
implements and means of production, firmly established 
as a result of the liquidation of the capitalist system of 
economy, the abolition of private property in the imple¬ 
ments and means of production and the abolition of ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man. 

But there are two kinds of socialist property : 

Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. bears either the form 
of State property (the possession of the whole people) or 
the form of co-operative and collective farm property 
(property of separate collective farms and property of co¬ 
operative associations). 

To the State belong : 

The land, mineral deposits, waters, forests, mills, fac¬ 
tories, mines, railways, water and air transport systems, 
banks, means of communication, large State-organised 
agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozi or State farms, machine 
and tractor stations and the like) as well as municipal 
enterprises and the principal dwelling-house properties in 
the cities and in industrial localities, 

but not all the dwelling-house properties in cities and 
none in villages. 

To the co-operative form of property belong : 

Public enterprises of collective farms and co-operative 
organisations with their livestock and implements, pro¬ 
ducts raised and manufactured by the collective farms 
and co-operative organisations, as well a,s their public; 
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buildings. . . . The land occupied by collective farms is 
secured to them for their free use for an unlimited time, 
that is, for ever. 

[i.e. the land formally belongs to the State but is, in 
fact, in the free, unlimited use of collective farms. I.N.] 
What remains for private property ? 

Every collective farm household, in addition to its basic 
income from the public collective farm enterprise, has in 
personal use a plot of land attached to the house and, in 
personal ownership an auxiliary establishment on the plot, 
the house, produce, livestock and poultry, and minor 
agricultural implements—in accordance with the statutes 
of the agricultural artel (i.e. the statute of the Kolkhoz of 
which the household is a member). 

Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
predominant form of economy in the U.S.S.R., the law 
permits small private economy of individual peasants and 
handicraftsmen based on their personal labour and pre¬ 
cluding the exploitation of the labour of others. . . . The 
right of citizens to personal property in their income from 
work and from savings, in their dwelling-houses and 
auxiliary household economy, their domestic furniture and 
utensils and objects of personal use and comfort, as well 
as the right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, 
are protected by law. 

And that is not only a declaration of the Constitution 
but an actual fact. 

Thus citizens of the Soviet Union may own, possess, 
buy, sell, donate, lend, and borrow consumer goods in the 
broadest sense of the word without limitations. 

I quoted at such length from the Soviet Constitution 
because What I have quoted is not the expression of 
“ desires 55 which ordinary constitutions comprise when 
they speak of what they intend to guarantee, for example, 
freedom from want, but a very condensed description of 
the actual situation as regards division of property and the 
economic rights of Soviet citizens. 
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According to the 1939 census of population the total 
population of the U.S.S.R. was composed of the following 
groups : 



Total 

Percent- 


including 

age of 


Families. 

Total. 

Workmen in towns and villages . 

54,566,283 

32-19 

Employees *. 

29,738,484 

17-54 

Kolkhoz farmers. 

75.616,388 

44-61 

Individual peasants. 

Home-craft workers and handicrafts- 

3,018,050 

1-78 

men organised in co-operatives 
Independent home-crafts workers and 

3,888,434 

229 

handicraftsmen (not members of 

1 


co-operatives). 

1,396,203 

082 

Non-working population .... 

60,006 

004 

Without indication of social standing 

1,235.279 

o -73 

Total. 

169,5 1 9, 1 27 

100*00 

* Administrative, clerical, etc., non 

-manual workers. 



Thus nearly half (497 per cent.) of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. consists of the families of workers and employees. 
All of them are employed either in State enterprises and 
institutions (majority) or in co-operatives, i.e. exclusively 1 
in the socialised sector of the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. The income of this group is derived entirely 
from wages and salaries. 

The second largest group of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. consists of Kolkhoz farmers and their families. 
These account for 44 6 per cent, of the total population. 
The Kolkhoz farmer or Kolkhoznik has two sources of 

1 With the exception of a very trifling group of persons employed as 
" domestic workers ”, that is, as help in private households. The labour 
status of “ domestic workers ” is similar to that of other workers. 
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income, one being derived from his work in the collective 
farm or Kolkhoz as member. Members of a Kolkhoz divide 
the results of their production (after fulfilment of delivery 
of the fixed quotas of agricultural products to the State 
at fixed prices) among themselves according to the 
quantity of “ working days ”, that is, in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of work (for every kind of work 
there exist fixed schedules) performed by each member 
of the Kolkhoz . His second source of income the 
Kolkhoznik , derives from his private farmstead, i.e. from 
the agricultural produce raised on the plot of land which 
is in the private use of his household, from his private 
livestock, poultry, etc. Up to the outbreak of war the 
greater part of the country’s livestock belonged to 
Kolkhozniks as their private property. The Kolkhoznik , 
after delivering fixed quotas of agricultural products to 
the State at fixed prices, can dispose of the products of 
his “ farmstead ” unrestrictedly. On “ Kolkhoz markets ”, 
i.e. local markets on which agricultural products are sold, 
Kolkhozes , Kolkhozniks and individual independent peasants 
sell their products at free prices determined only by the 
so-called law of supply and demand. Thus the Kolkhoznik 
seen from one side, is a member of the co-operative 
productive organisation, the Kolkhoz , and from the other, 
an independent peasant running his private, small, 
productive and consumer household. 

As the above census figures show there were in 1939 
in the U.S.S.R. still over 3 million peasants, including 
their families, who were not members of a Kolkhoz and 
who ran their economy on the same principles as the 
small peasant farms in other countries (except, of course, 
that they had not the right to sell the land in their use 
or to employ hired labour). They represent the private 
sector in the agricultural production of the U.S.S.R. 
The above-mentioned 1*4 million independent home- 
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craftsmen and handicraftsmen, too, carry on their 
business on the same principles as their counterparts in 
other countries. The home-craft workers and handi¬ 
craftsmen organised in co-operatives are united in about 
80,000 productive co-operative units of every kind. The 
latter are completely voluntary, self-governing enterprises 
of citizens who pool their productive skill, funds and work 
and divide the income from their work among their 
members. 

These co-operatives run home-craft plants, timber 
mills, fisheries, produce toys, artistic wood and metal 
objects, embroider lace, run repair-shops and produce all 
sorts of commodities and household articles, render a 
variety of services as tailors, watch-repairers, carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, etc. They are forbidden to use hired 
labour ; but their equipment belongs to them as well as 
all their output, and they run numerous wholesale and 
retail shops for the sale of their products. 

There also exist in the Soviet Union men practising 
free professions such as physicians, dentists, writers, 
artists, etc. They usually work in the appropriate State 
institutions on a salary basis ; but at the same time they 
derive a substantial additional income from private 
practice. Finally there still exists a very negligible group 
of non-working population—the 1939 census registered 
only 69,000 people belonging to this group—which is 
composed of the “ remnant ” of private traders, persons 
without definite occupation or income, criminals, etc. 

Such is, in general, the division of property and of the 
population of the U.S.S.R. in different groups. Even 
from the above description it can be seen that, in general, 
Soviet citizens enjoy the same personal property rights 
as the rank-and-file citizens in other countries. They can 
choose any kind of occupation, and that more freely 
than in other countries owing to the absence of an army 
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of unemployed, the scarcity of qualified labour which has 
constantly existed in the U.S.S.R. during the last ten 
years, and the facilities provided for the training and re¬ 
training of labour. They can acquire in unlimited 
quantities anything that is for sale ; they can accumulate 
every kind of personal property, any kind of consumer 
goods in the broadest sense of the word. They can save 
and perform all kinds of personal money transactions ; 
they can join co-operatives, productive and consumer, 
they can even run private, small-scale businesses provided 
they do not employ hired labour, and work in their 
enterprises only with the help of their families. 

Thus the actual position of Soviet citizens as regards 
personal economic rights looks quite different from the 
common, cheap, popular print of the bugbear of “ Com¬ 
munism 55 with which so many authors, not only Goebbels’ 
collaborators, tried and still try to frighten Anglo-Saxon 
“ individualists ”. Farther on, in the paragraph describ¬ 
ing the role of labour in the Soviet economic system, I 
shall deal with some other aspects of this question. 

Main Differences in Economic Rights 

But, on the other hand, the economic rights of Soviet 
citizens differ very substantially from the rights of citizens 
in other countries. 

i. Soviet citizens do not enjoy (or suffer from) “ power 
of the purse ”. There do exist shorter and longer purses 
in the U.S.S.R., since wages and salaries vary considerably 
according to profession, quality and quantity of work. 
The incomes of unskilled and skilled workers and em¬ 
ployees and especially the incomes of successful writers, 
artists, inventors and so on, differ very considerably ; in 
1940 the yearly average wage for all workers and em¬ 
ployees was 3,467 roubles, but some Stakhanovists, 
engineers, doctors, etc., had an income of over 20,000 
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roubles, directors of State theatres over 36,000 and a few 
writers even over 50,000 roubles. 

Income tax considerably cuts down the higher incomes. 
Soviet income tax is not only built up on a progressive 
schedule but is different for incomes derived from different 
sources. For example, in 1938, yearly incomes of workers 
and employees below 1,680-2,400 roubles for different 
categories were exempt from income tax; higher 
incomes were taxed at from 4 6 per cent, to 61 per cent, 
(income tax plus levy for the improvement of culture and 
living conditions) ; for incomes derived from free pro¬ 
fessions the exempt yearly minimum was much lower, 
between 900 and 1,200 roubles and the rate of taxation 
was between 5 8 per cent, and 23* 1 per cent ; for handi¬ 
craftsmen not members of co-operatives, the exempt 
yearly minimum was only 500 to 800 roubles and the 
rate was from 15 2 per cent, to 50 per cent. ; for unearned 
incomes there existed no exempt minimum and the rate 
was from 20 4 per cent, to 87 per cent, income tax plus 
from 18*o per cent, to 24 per cent, levy for the improve¬ 
ment of culture , and living conditions. For unearned 
incomes an income of 5,000 roubles a year pays tax at 
20 4 per cent, plus 18 0 per cent; one of 10,000 roubles 
at 35 8 per cent, plus 24 0 per cent. ; one of 20,000 
roubles at 54*65 per cent, plus 24 0 per cent; and one 
of over 24,000 roubles at 87 per cent. These rates vary 
nearly every year according to changes in the average 
level of income for different groups of the population, 
with a tendency to heavier taxation on incomes derived 
from free professions and from private handicraft work, 
and unearned incomes. 

As the above figures show, in the U.S.S.R. it is possible 
to live on unearned income (to this group belong in¬ 
comes from inheritance, and inheritance is affected by 
a highly progressive levy). But only modestly—not only 
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do people living from unearned incomes in the U.S.S.R. 
account only for 0 04 per cent, of the total population, 
but their economic strength is not worth mentioning 
and they have no social power. 

Besides, Soviet citizens can spend their income only on 
durable or perishable consumer goods, or deposit it in 
Treasury savings banks or “ invest 5 5 it in State loans. 
They cannot own the means of production, they cannot 
increase their income by employing hired labour and 
cannot privately influence the investment and production policy of 
the country —and in this lies not only the cardinal difference 
between the private economic rights of Soviet citizens 
and the rights of citizens of other countries, but the basic 
difference between the Soviet economic system and the 
capitalist system. 

The general public, as well as old-fashioned socialists, 
usually stress as an essential feature of the capitalist 
system the inequality in incomes and pay much less 
attention to even more important features of the capitalist 
system, that is, to the right of the private person to direct 
the “ savings ” and investments of the national income 
and to determine the character of the country’s pro¬ 
duction. In the capitalist system, what is ordinarily 
called “ savings ”, both voluntary or realised and in¬ 
voluntary or unrealised “ savings ”, are invested either by 
individual entrepreneurs or by units of them, for example, 
joint-stock companies, and to a much less degree by the 
State (in public buildings, roads, etc., but only in excep¬ 
tional cases in production). 

I should explain the distinction between realised and 
unrealised “ savings ”. The first category is simple ; it 
covers the cases where an individual abstains from 
spending his income and “ saves ” part of it, which he 
lends to others or to the State via the channels of the 
different credit institutions. The second must be more 
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fully explained in order for the reader to understand why 
“ profit ”, taxes, State loans, etc., still exist in the Soviet 
system. For simplicity’s sake I shall describe all these 
“ complicated ” problems not in academical terms of 
theoretical economy but in ordinary language. 

Every society, in order to improve its material and 
cultural standard of living has to renew and increase its 
productive capital and provide a livelihood, not only for 
persons employed in actual production and distribution 
of production (transport and trade), but also for people 
providing different kinds of services not closely connected 
with production and distribution (administration, health, 
education, arts, etc.). For the renewing of capital it is 
necessary to put aside so-called amortisation funds ; for 
the increasing of productive capital it is necessary to 
organise accumulation of new resources. In the capitalist 
system profit performs this role ; and in this aspect 
“ profit ”, i.e. accumulation of capital for the possibility 
of expansion of production, will exist in any progressive 
society. Amortisation funds and accumulation of means 
for the expansion of production are the unrealised 
“ savings ” of society. It means abstaining from dis¬ 
tribution of th tfull results of production among all who 
participated in a given time in some particular pro¬ 
duction. This aspect of the necessity of “ profit ” for the 
progress of society is generally stressed by defenders of 
the capitalist system. But they usually conceal the fact 
that under the capitalist system the private owner of 
capital is completely free to use his capital as he likes. 
He can export capital from the country of its origin to 
another country where he hopes to invest it in a more 
profitable business, and thus deprive the labour of his 
country of the possibility of enlarging production and 
increasing employment. He can invest this capital in 
race-horses or in the building of a house “ with a thousand 
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windows ”, in a luxurious yacht for his personal use, or 
“ generously ” donate to his old public school capital 
which may have been accumulated, for example, in pro¬ 
duction of coal and represents the " savings ” of coal¬ 
miners. 

But the need of the country may be to allocate labour 
not for the upkeep of horse and greyhound races—however 
profitable from the private point of view—not for the 
building of private country houses used perhaps for 
only a few weeks in the year, not for amusement yachts 
or the education of a privileged few, but for the production 
of fertilisers and agricultural machinery, modest workers’ 
dwelling-houses or fishing boats, and for good primary 
education for the large mass of the population. 

In this freedom of private owners to invest the capital 
accumulated by society as a whole , lies the danger not only 
that investment will be done unco-ordinately, dis¬ 
proportionately in different branches of national economy, 
which will ultimately bring about a crisis in production 
and distribution, but that production, capital and labour 
will be allocated wastefully from the point of view of the 
achievement of maximum results with available resources 
and labour for the improvement of the material and 
cultural life of the large mass of the population of a given 
country. 

A striking instance of the wastefulness of the capitalist 
system of investment was pre-revolutionary Russia, which 
had all the natural resources for the development of 
industrial and agricultural production. But a con¬ 
siderable part of the national income was “ invested ”, 
i.e. labour was allocated not for the exploitation of 
rich natural resources of the country but for the pro¬ 
duction and import of material comforts and the upkeep of 
a highly cultural life for the top hundred thousand of 
the population. 
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In the U.S.S.R., citizens, as I said, cannot privately 
influence the investment of the national income. If they 
have savings they can only lend them to the State through 
the State savings bank or by subscribing to State loans. 
In the U.S.S.R. the State planning institutions regulate 
all the large-scale investment of the country, and this 
investment is not influenced by profit motives but is 
designed in order to achieve certain aims preliminarily 
approved by the Government. The choice between 
building a textile or tractor factory and building a new 
railway depends not on the prospect of their respective 
profitability but on the general judgment as to which is 
more urgently required, and the possibility of allocating 
the necessary and available labour and resources to a 
particular construction. How, in principle, this is done 
I shall describe briefly in general terms later on. 

Neither can Soviet citizens, in contrast to the citizens 
of other countries, privately influence the direction of 
production and distribution. In the capitalist system, 
because there are people who can u afford ” to pay 
hundreds of pounds for a real pearl or diamond (which 
nowadays only a specialist can distinguish from a “ cheap 55 
artificial one) and because this business is profitable, 
workers dive into the sea or dig in the rocks and shop 
assistants in “ West End 55 shops sit idly for hours in the 
expectation of a distinguished customer. Or, on the other 
hand, thousands of articles of very doubtful material and 
cultural value for the satisfaction of human needs are 
produced for the bazaar type of customer who cannot 
afford to pay for expensive, good-quality goods but who, 
by his “ sixpenny ” purchase, provides millions of profits 
for the ingenious seller who provides him with a “ free 
choice ” between coloured water or perfumed ground 
chalk or a mysterious chemical mixture meant to be 
lemon juice, miraculous tooth-paste or “ vitamin food ” 
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curing him from all diseases and restoring energy after 
forty. 

These are extreme examples, but they clearly illustrate 
how wastefully production for profit deals with the 
allocation of labour for productive activities. In order 
to induce customers to “ like the variety of goods pre¬ 
sented ”, thousands of people are employed in advertising 
or in propaganda, on which a greater part of the national 
income is spent than is at the disposal even of Dr. 
Goebbels, whose duty it is to induce people to make a 
“ free political choice ”. In a research symposium, pub¬ 
lished in the U.S.A. in 1935, it was stated that “ about 
59 cents out of the consumer’s dollar goes to the services 
of distribution and only 41 cents to the services of pro¬ 
duction ; thus it costs considerably more on the average 
to distribute goods than it does to make them ”. 1 

In the Soviet economic system the profit motive, in 
general, does not influence the plan of production of one 
or the other kind of goods at all. When the Soviet 
planning institutions prepare plans for the building of 
new factories or enlarging or reducing production in 
existing factories, they proceed from the basis of available 
productive and labour resources and from the general 
directives on policy adopted by the Soviet Government 
for a given period. When the first Five-Year Plan was 
adopted, it was agreed that available skilled and un¬ 
skilled labour should, in the first place, be employed not 
for enlarging the productive capacity of consumer goods 
industries, in spite of the fact that such a productive 
policy would have been very profitable, but for building 
factories producing means of production, that is, equip¬ 
ment to make possible the future enlargement of in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural machinery. Peasants, at this 
time, were much more willing to buy textiles or home 

1 Does Distribution Cost too much ?, p. 334. 
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utensils than to wait for future possibilities of buying 
tractors and combines, and consequently the enlargement 
of textile production would have been very “ profitable 
business 

But the Soviet Government decided that resources and 
labour must be allocated not so much for the building 
of new textile factories or enlarging production in the 
existing ones, as for the building of steel-producing plants 
which would, in their turn, make possible the production 
of industrial and agricultural machinery in the future and 
so ultimately raise the productive capacity of the country 
and increase the supply of consumer goods. 

Owing to this planned direction of investment and 
production, inspired not by the profit motive but by fixed 
aims, and owing to the planned allocation of productive 
resources and labour, it was possible to more than double 
the urban population of the U.S.S.R. between 1926 and 
1939 (in 1926 the urban population was 26 3 million, in 
1939—55 9 million), to treble the number of employed 
workers and employees from io*i million in 1926 to 
30*4 million in 1940, to build up completely new branches 
of industrial production, to equip the Soviet Army with 
modern weapons on a scale far greater than old, rich 
industrial countries succeeded in doing even after three 
years of war mobilisation of their resources, to produce 
in the immediately pre-war years, as we see in the tables 
at the end of this chapter, absolutely and relatively more 
consumer goods than were produced in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. 

Let us now see how plans are made and how the Soviet 
economic system works. 

Planning under Socialism 

I shall, of course, only point out some of the more 
essential differences between the functioning of the 
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capitalist and Soviet system, and shall not touch its 
“ machinery ”, i.e. organisation and administration, as to 
do so it would be necessary to write a book not less vol¬ 
uminous than that of the Webbs on Soviet Communism. 

Planning is the chief characteristic of the Soviet 
economic system. But in the capitalist system also private 
entrepreneurs and groups of them (cartels) make “plans ”. 
The first essential difference between these “ plans ” and 
the plan of the Soviet system is that the former are 
“ plans ” of individuals or groups of entrepreneurs com¬ 
peting with each other, keeping their “ commercial 
secrets ”, very often ignorant of what their opponent is 
doing or what kind of a “ delayed action mine ”, in¬ 
tended to ruin one or the other’s business, is in prepar¬ 
ation ; and, of course, the “ plans ” of one branch of 
production are not interconnected with those of the 
others (cartels sometimes cover sister productions but not 
“distant relatives”). Soviet plans not only cover all 
branches of a particular production, but the plan of one 
branch of economic activity is closely interconnected 
with the plans of other branches of the country’s economic 
activity as a part of the total Plan for the whole national 
economy for a given period. For example, a plan for 
the production of tractors not only covers all the tractor 
factories in the country (of course, all improvements made 
in one factory in methods of production, experience in 
organisation, inventions, in one word all “ commercial 
secrets ”, if they are useful and can be adapted to other 
factories, are included in the plan) but is interlocked 
with the plans for factories producing equipment and 
raw materials for the Tractor Industry and thus, with 
the whole general plan of the Engineering Industry. 

Naturally, Soviet planning was not invented overnight 
and does not consist of a combination of wishful thinking 
plus columns of statistics. Planning developed through 
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experience, through a certain amount of “ trial and 
error ” ; but there is less chance of making an error in 
estimating to what extent production of tractors can be 
expanded when you know and deal with all the available 
productive capacity of the tractor industry and know that 
your order concerning production will be carried out by 
each individual factory, than in the case of independent 
factories unco-ordinated in their activities. 

When the first year’s plan in the U.S.S.R. was made 
in 1925, it was made on the basis of factual data of the 
development of the different branches of production 
during the preceding years. This plan, known as 
“ Control Figures ”, was drawn up from a “ material 
balance ” worked out for the entire national economy, 
which showed the available productive capacity of 
factories, the supply of fuel and raw material, skilled 
labour, etc.; and a general plan of development of national 
economy for 1925 was formulated which indicated how 
by alternative allocation of the available resources pro¬ 
duction could be expanded and new productive power 
of particular types created. These Control Figures, as 
the name indicates, were intended also to serve as indices 
for the observation and control of actual economic 
development. 

After 1925 Control Figures were prepared annually ; 
at first, they dealt only with the most important branches 
of national economy and with the economic side of social 
and cultural services; but as experience accumulated 
they were extended to cover the whole field of production, 
distribution, and finance. Their scope can be illustrated 
by quoting the chapter-headings of the publication, 
Control Figures of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. for 
*928-9, which are as follows :— 

Results of the Development of the National Economy in 
1927-8 
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National Income and Its Distribution 
Progress of Socialisation 
Co-operatives 

Energetics Balance (i.e. production of fuel and electricity) 

Labour Conditions 

New Capital Construction 

Industry 

Agriculture 

Transport 

Prices 

Conditions of Equilibrium of the Market 
Trade Turnover 
Financial System 

Socio-cultural Construction and Services 

The U.S.S.R. and World Economy (i.e. foreign trade). 

The 700 pages of this book analyse the trends of develop¬ 
ment of all the above branches of national economy 
between 1925-6 and 1927-8, and further expound the 
task to be achieved during the coming year, and explain 
the means and conditions necessary for its fulfilment. 

These yearly plans are divided into quarterly plans and, 
lately, into monthly plans. Gradually quite an efficient 
machinery was built up for the controlling of the fulfil¬ 
ment of plans, in which a considerable role was played 
by the credit system and by a special daily press, news¬ 
papers devoted to the questions of Engineering, Light 
Industry, Agriculture, Internal trade, etc. Material was 
published in those papers which very sharply criticised 
all defects and inefficiency of the day-to-day business of 
particular plants and their branches in the fulfilment 
of plans, etc. This press was the richest source of 
“ material ” for anti-Soviet publications abroad, but it 
very much helped the Central planning and adminis¬ 
trative institutions to be in close contact with the life 
of the periphery. 

The role of the individual factory or other economic 
units in the construction of a plan of production is : to 
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give the planning institutions the necessary information 
concerning their productive possibilities, to consider the 
received project of the plan and return it with their 
possible objections and a “ counter-plan ”, and after¬ 
wards to receive the approved plan for execution . Indi¬ 
vidual enterprises can make suggestions, propose* amend¬ 
ments, but the final decision regarding their production 
plan does not lie with them. The superior planning 
institutions, of course, take into account all suggestions 
of individual enterprises, but their plan will be approved 
as part of the total plan which is intended to achieve the 
appropriate equilibrium between the different objects of 
the economic activities of the country. 

The Soviet Government, being in possession of all this 
concrete information about the possibilities of expanding 
production, then makes the final choice between the 
alternative possibilities and approves the complete plan 
for the development of national economy during a 
particular year. 

Since 1929, when the first Five-Year Plan was approved 
by the Government, these yearly plans have themselves 
been only the concrete and immediate portion of “ per¬ 
spective ” plans which are drawn up for a longer period. 
Two such “ perspective ” period plans have already been 
executed in the U.S.S.R., one between 1928-9 and 1932 
and one between 1932 and 1937 ; the execution of a 
third was interrupted by the outbreak of war. 

These “ perspective ” plans represent a co-ordinated 
scheme for the development of the economic and cultural 
life of the community (in so far as cultural development 
depends on the economic conditions under which the 
people live) over a series of years ; whereas the task of 
the yearly plan is to bring into detailed operation the 
general directives of the “ perspective ” plan, and if 
during the execution of the plan unforeseen circumstances 

O.S.A. E 
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and obstacles appear, to make the necessary adjustments. 
Immediately before 1941 the yearly plans emphasised the 
need for accumulating reserves to fill any gaps which 
might occur in the fulfilment of plans. 

In the earlier yearly plans the stress was laid on the 
drive for the maximum possible increase in production ; 
but gradually they became highly co-ordinated plans in 
which adjustments could be made during the process of 
their fulfilment ; and the actual fulfilment of the second 
Five-Year Plan and of its yearly sections in general was 
much closer to the original project than the fulfilment 
of the first Five-Year plan. 

Planned Finance 

The next essential feature of Soviet planning is that, 
unlike the “ plans ” of private entrepreneurs, it is not 
the financial considerations which come first when plans 
of production are made but the “ material balance 55 
(productive capacity, raw materials, labour) and the 
financial needs are readjusted accordingly after the first 
decision has been taken. Of course, every enterprise 
has its own financial plan, but it is not the financial plan 
which determines the productive plan but vice versa. 
After the production plan is framed the financial plan is 
interlocked with it. Here I shall describe only the 
elements of this “ financial plan ”. 

Every factory, alongside its productive plan, has an 
approved “ planned price ” for its products. This is 
fixed so that if a certain amount of raw materials, labour 
and overhead expenses were spent on the production of 
a certain kind of goods it would result" in a cost equal 
to the “ planned price ”. Thus the “ planned prices ’* 
serve as a measurement of cost and as a means of control 
of the efficiency of production. The enterprise has also 
its approved “ sale price ”, i.e. invoice prices at which 
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industrial goods are interchanged among State enter¬ 
prises. The gap between this “ sale price ” and the 
“ planned price ” constitutes “ planned profit ”. 

Part of this “ profit 55 is destined for amortisation funds 
and reserve capital for the enterprise itself, part of it is 
withdrawn into the State budget as “ deduction from 
profit of State enterprises ”, and part is allocated for the 
“ directors’ fund This last can allocate expenditure 
for the “ improvement of the welfare of the workers and 
employees ” of the enterprise and for bonuses for the 
managerial board and premiums for individual workers. 
Thus, if the actual cost of production is reduced below 
the “ planned price ”, actual profit will be higher than 
the “ planned profit ” and consequently more will go 
to the “ directors’ fund ”. If the opposite should occur 
it may be that not only will nothing remain for the 
“ directors’ fund ” but that the obligation to the State 
budget will not be fulfilled and the whole financial plan 
will end in disorder. This will not be a good look-out 
for the director of that enterprise when the controlling 
bodies find out that the non-attainment of the “ planned 
price ” was due to the inefficiency, negligence, etc., of 
the director. 

For Soviet justice considers that a person who through 
“ anti-social ” motives or through laziness, negligence, 
or irresponsibility in carrying out the responsible work 
entrusted to him, causes damage to society, is liable to 
more severe punishment than is one who causes damage 
to private property or to private persons. 

Planned Credit 

The credit needs of an enterprise are met by the “ credit 
plan ” which is part of the “ financial plan ” and, at the 
same time, a means of control over it. Together with 
the productive plan a “ credit plan ” is simultaneously 
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approved which is closely interconnected with the former. 
A certain amount of “ planned credit ” is allocated to 
every enterprise on its account in the State Bank. I 
cannot enter into technical details here ; I would only 
stress that if production is not carried out in accordance 
with the production and financial plan (if more raw 
materials are spent or more stocks accumulated than 
necessary, more fuel used, more spent on labour or on 
overhead expenses), this will inevitably be reflected in a 
breach of the approved “ credit plan ” and this will serve 
as a signal for the need for intervention by the controlling 
bodies. All credit transactions of Soviet enterprises must 
be made through the State Bank which provides short¬ 
term credit, and through special long-term State banks 
for long-term credit, since in the U.S.S.R. there do 
not exist bills of exchange (abolished in 1930) or private 
banks. 

When a new enterprise starts business or expands its 
production, the need for new working capital or enlarge¬ 
ment of the existing capital is met by a grant from the 
State budget which is obtained through the channels of 
the above-mentioned State banks for long-term credit. 

“ Money ” for new “ investments ”, i.e. all expenses 
on building new factories, dwelling-houses, improvement 
work in agriculture, etc., is also provided by grants from 
the State budget. 

But people ordinarily wonder “ whence do these 
Soviets get all this money for investment if there are no 
large private savings or profit in the U.S.S.R. ? ” 

“ Saving and Investment ” 

This raises a more complicated question, viz. the nature 
of “ saving ” and “ investment ” in this Soviet economic 
system. I have put these two words in italics because, 
like the word “ profit ”, they bear a meaning in the 
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U.S.S.R. very different to their meaning in capitalist 
society. I will endeavour to explain it in non-academic 
language. 

Let us first of all recall in the most elementary form 
the meaning of saving and investment in the capitalist 
system. Saving, as I said above, is ordinarily defined 
as a refraining by individuals or by an association of 
individuals from spending the whole of his or their current 
income on consumption. Investment is the putting of 
savings into some economic activity which yields interest 
or profit ; or sometimes by investment is meant the 
actual process of investment, the building of factories, 
roads, etc. But these definitions of saving and investment 
are definitions from the point of view of the individual. 
From the point of view of society as a whole “ saving ” 
and “ investment ”, ultimately, are only two aspects of 
one united process. When we save money and do not 
keep it in “ stockings ” but u lend ” it to other people 
by depositing it in banks, by buying shares or State loans, 
etc., this money “ lent ” by us is later spent by the bodies 
to which we lent it on some economic activity, that is, 
ultimately paid out as wages and salaries. For example, 
now, when we buy war savings certificates, we transfer 
our money into the hands of the Treasury which, ulti¬ 
mately , pays with the money lent by us the wages of 
workers producing munitions, industrial workers pro¬ 
ducing equipment and food for the army. Thus part 
of our potential purchasing capacity is transferred into 
the hands of these workers and they can buy goods from 
the buying of which we refrained by our saving and in¬ 
vestment in war savings certificates. Consequently from 
the point of view of society as a whole the process of 
saving and investment results in re-distribution of avail¬ 
able consumer goods between different categories of the 
population. There is a limiting of the consumption of 
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one group of the population with a view to enlarging 
consumption possibilities for other groups of the 
population. 

At any given time all available consumption funds in 
society are consumed by one or other of four main groups 
of the population : (i) by those groups of the population 
which are engaged in the production of agricultural 
products and industrial consumer goods ; (2) by the 

groups building factories, producing capital goods which 
will yield results only in the succeeding period ; (3) by 
the groups engaged in providing services in transport, 
communications, administrative apparatus of the country, 
cultural institutions, etc. ; the latter group do not produce 
any kind of tangible goods for exchange ; (4) by the 

groups which neither produce goods nor provide services 
for society, i.e. pure consumers existing upon unearned 
incomes, pensions, etc. 

. In the capitalist system redistribution of consumer 
goods among different categories of the population is 
effected by price mechanism. Prices of agricultural 
products determine the amount of potential purchasing 
capacity and saving of the producer of these products. 
Prices of labour, that is, wages and salaries, determine 
the amount of purchasing and saving capacity of all 
labour. Price of capital, rate of profit, rate of interest, 
determine the amount of purchasing and saving capacity 
of capital owners. Through price mechanism there 
consequently occurs transition of income from one hand 
to another, and therefore a redistribution of the national 
income among different categories of the population. 
By a certain price policy it is possible to organise the 
spending of all private income on consumption of neces¬ 
sities. This means that there will be no private saving 
in the ordinary sense, while at the same time society as 
a whole can carry out a considerable amount of national 
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“ saving ” and “ investment ”, that is, building new 
factories, railways, roads, etc. If by a certain price, 
wage and taxation policy we can withdraw part of the 
purchasing capacity of the first, third and fourth groups 
mentioned above and transfer it into the hands of the 
second group, we shall be able to carry out a certain 
amount of “ investment work For “ investment ” 
from the point of view of society as a whole is not the 
putting of savings in some economic activity with a view 
to profit, but the allocating from the total consumer funds 
a certain amount of consumer goods for providing main¬ 
tenance for those categories of the population which are 
engaged in new construction, in production of capital 
goods and in creation of intellectual capital in concrete 
terms, for workers and employees engaged in the building 
industry, heavy industry, in transport, etc., and for the 
personnel working in educational and cultural institutions. 

After this rather long introduction we can proceed 
to the description of the organisation of “ saving ” and 
“ investment ” in the U.S.S.R. 

In the U.S.S.R. “ saving ” and “ investment ”, i.e. 
from the point of view of society as a whole, redistribution 
of the spending power of the population among different 
groups of it, is done by planned regulation of price, wages 
and salaries and by using the State budget as an instru¬ 
ment for the redistribution of the greater part of the 
national income. The methods of regulating prices, 
wages and salaries and the construction of State finance 
changed many times during the different stages in the 
development of Soviet economy ; here I shall give only 
an outline of the principles of the system which was in 
force during the immediate pre-war years (1935-41). 

Price Policy 

The Soviet planning and regulating institutions fix the 
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price? for all main products and goods. When the Soviet 
planning and regulating authorities for internal trade 
fix the price for products and goods which pass through 
the different channels of State and co-operative trade, 
they simultaneously fix also all the components of price. 
The Soviet wholesale price is composed of the following 
elements: (i) “ sale cost” for industrial goods, or 
delivery price for agricultural products ; (2) expenses of 
the wholesale trading organisations ; (3) “ planned 

profit ” 1 of wholesale trade organisations, and (4) turn¬ 
over tax. To the retail price are added the expenses of 
the retail trading organisations, and their “ planned 
profit ”. 

The principles according to which the “ sale cost ” is 
calculated I have described above. The expenses of the 
turnover of a wholesale trading organisation are fixed as 
a certain percentage of delivery price which must cover 
all the expenses of the trading organisation and by the 
amount of these expenses is measured the efficiency of 
the trading organisation. Planned profit is also fixed 
as a certain percentage of price. This planned profit is 
partly transferred to the State budget by means of deduc¬ 
tion from profit and partly left at the disposal of the 
management of the enterprise. 

Turnover tax represents the difference between the 
net cost of wholesale trading organisations and the whole¬ 
sale selling price at which goods are sold to retail trade, 
that is, turnover tax covers the gap between the prices 
at which wholesale trading organisations sell goods and 
products to retail trade and the amount composed of the 
three above-mentioned components of the wholesale 
price. Turnover tax technically is calculated as a certain 
percentage of the wholesale price and must be auto¬ 
matically transferred to the State budget by the wholesale 

1 See above, p. 99. 
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organisations when commodities are sold to the retail 
trade organisations. By means of turnover tax the 
difference between the wholesale price and net price 
is accumulated in the State budget. I can illustrate the 
role of these components of the Soviet wholesale price 
by the following hypothetical example : Supposing the sale 
price of a certain commodity to be fixed at a hundred 
shillings. These hundred shillings consist of the following 
components : fifty shillings represent the “ sale cost ” 
at which the commodities were delivered by the factory 
to the wholesale organisation ; twenty shillings represent 
overhead trade expense ; ten shillings represent planned 
profit ; these three components together, i.e. eighty 
shillings, make the net price ; twenty shillings are turn¬ 
over tax. When the commodities are sold this twenty 
shillings must be automatically transferred to the State 
budget. 

Turnover tax serves not only as a means of withdrawing 
into the State budget the difference between sale price 
and net price of wholesale organisations, but also as a 
means for readjusting prices according to the general 
price policy. If, for example, the supply of certain goods 
is below demand and consequently there develops a 
scarcity of these goods, in order to readjust demand to 
supply the regulating organisations decide to raise the 
price for these goods. This can be done by raising the 
rate of turnover tax while leaving tKe other components 
of the price untouched. In our example, if it is decided 
to raise the price from one hundred shillings to one 
hundred and ten shillings, this can be done by raising 
turnover tax from twenty to thirty shillings. If, on the 
contrary, it is decided to reduce the price of certain 
commodities this can be done by reducing the rate of 
turnover tax. 

As I said above, neither price nor the possibility of 
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profit determines production. Goods are produced in 
the U.S.S.R. not because they can be sold with profit 
but according to the general policy of the economic 
development of the country and consideration for the 
welfare of the population. But goods are sold to the 
population, and consequently prices must be fixed so as 
to balance the supply of goods with the demand for them. 
In the U.S.S.R., however, the prices of some goods can 
be fixed even below the actual cost of production in 
order to stimulate purchase. For example, prices for 
books were very often fixed below the actual cost in order 
to increase their sale. The prices of certain products 
of heavy industry were also fixed below their actual cost 
of production either because the factory was only in the 
initial stage of organisation of its production and its 
expenses were higher than those of other factories or 
because it was thought necessary to keep the prices of 
these goods at a low level compared with the prices of 
other goods. Prices for certain other goods, for example, 
luxury articles, tobacco, drinks, etc., were fixed at a much 
higher level than the cost of production and the difference 
was withdrawn into the State budget by means of turn¬ 
over tax. 

The State Budget 

Thus, in the process of the buying of goods a certain 
amount of the purchasing capacity of the population is 
withdrawn into the State budget by means of turnover 
tax and deduction from the profit of trading organisa¬ 
tions. This turnover tax and deduction from the profit 
of State enterprises are the main sources from which the 
State budget derives its revenue. 

The second important source of revenue of the State 
budget is provided by subscription to State loans. The 
State loans in the Soviet Union differ from the ordinary 
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loans in other countries. They are not issued for special 
occasions only, but every year a certain amount of the 
State revenue is obtained by means of State loans which 
are subscribed to by the large mass of the population, 
mostly on an instalment basis. The aggregate of saving 
deposits of the population in State loans, in actual fact, 
in the Soviet Union is much greater than the aggregate 
of saving deposits of the population in savings banks. 
By means of the State loans the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation’s private monetary savings is accumulated every 
year in the State budget. 

The receipt from the other sources of revenue of the 
State budget, that is, from income tax, levies, etc., plays 
a much less important part in the total revenue of the 
State budget than it does in the other countries. That 
is quite natural as large private capital and incomes do 
not exist in the Soviet Union. 

The significance of the sources of revenue of the State 
budget described above can be illustrated by the following 
figures of the revenue of the State budget in 1940. The 
total revenue was 1781 milliard roubles, from which 
turnover tax provided 105-8 milliard, profit of enter¬ 
prises 21*4, State loans 11*4, State insurance 9-1, profits 
of machine-tractor stations 2 0, taxes and levies 9-4, and 
other revenues 19-0. Why such a large revenue from 
turnover tax ? Because turnover tax is a technical 
device for readjusting the difference between the pro¬ 
ducing cost of the aggregate of consumer goods and the 
aggregate of the spending power of the population. 
Above I described the four groups of population in their 
consumer aspects. 1 If the income, that is the spending 
power, of groups 2 and 3 rises more quickly than does 
the total production of consumer goods, the gap between 
the cost price of the aggregate of consumer goods and 

1 See p. 102. 
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the aggregate spending power of the population will 
inevitably widen. When the Soviet Government started 
to carry out a programme of large-scale industrialisation 
and cultural development in the country the amount of 
labour employed in groups 2 and 3 steadily increased and 
consequently the aggregate of purchasing capacity of 
these groups also rose steadily, in actual fact, more 
rapidly than it was possible to raise production of con¬ 
sumer goods. Turnover tax performs the role of covering 
this gap as well as redistributing the purchasing capacity 
between different groups of the population. This will 
be clearly seen from a description of the expenditure of 
the State budget. 

The main expenditure of the State budget is allocated 
to the financing of the national economy. This is the 
characteristic feature which distinguishes the Soviet 
State budget from that of other countries. All new in¬ 
vestment in different branches of the national economy 
in the Soviet Union is mainly financed by the State 
budget. The State budget, as I said above, also pro¬ 
vides new enterprises with working capital as well as 
replenishing the working capital of existing enterprises 
when they enlarge their production according to the 
planned directives. 

I can illustrate this by the following example : In 1938 
the total financing of capital investments for the whole 
of the light industries amounted to 850-1 million roubles. 
This total investment was covered by grants from the 
State budget amounting to the sum of 476 6 million 
roubles, by profit accumulated in the light industries 
amounting to 241*4 million roubles, by amortisation 
funds—81 *7 million roubles, and by other internal accu¬ 
mulation of capital in the light industries amounting to 
49*4 million roubles. Thus more than 50 per cent, of 
the expense on capital investment were provided by 
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grants from the State budget. In 1938 it was planned 
that the total working capital of all industrial enterprises 
should be raised by 8 9 milliard roubles, from which 
5*4 milliard roubles, that is nearly 70 per cent., had to 
be provided by the State budget. 

If we now compare the amount of the revenue acquired 
by the State budget from turnover tax and from State 
loans with the amount spent on the financing of the 
national economy and on defence, we shall see that 
revenue and expenditure nearly balance. For example, 
the expenditure of the State budget in 1940 was divided 
as follows : financing of national economy—57-1 milliard 
roubles, defence—56-1 milliard roubles (in 1940 ex¬ 
penditure on defence was very high ; in the previous 
years expenditure on the financing of the national 
economy was much higher than expenditure on defence) ; 
expenditure on socio-cultural services 417 ; adminis¬ 
tration and justice 6-8 ; State loan service 2 8 ; and 
other expenditure 8 9 milliard roubles. 

Thus, with one hand the State budget by means of 
turnover tax and State loans accumulates revenue in 
the State budget, with the other hand it returns this 
revenue on the financing of the national economy, that 
is, on building new factories, dwelling-houses, investment 
in cultural institutions, etc. For example, Soviet peasants 
delivered to the State purchasing organisations agricul¬ 
tural products at fixed prices much lower than the 
prices which the Soviet trading organisations charged the 
urban population for the same products. But the differ¬ 
ence between the prices of agricultural products paid to 
the peasantry by the State purchasing organisations and 
the prices paid by the consumer to the State trading 
organisations is accumulated in the State budget by 
means of turnover tax and from the State budget is 
returned to the producer of agricultural products through 
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the building of machine-tractor stations equipped with 
the most modern agricultural machinery, the enlarging 
of the production of fertilisers, the building up of agro¬ 
nomical services, etc. 

In the Soviet Union individual saving and investment 
plays a very negligible role ; but society as a whole 
carries out every year very considerable “ saving 5 5 and 
“ investment ” in the sense used above. What I have 
given is, of course, only a very general survey of the 
principles of organisation of the Soviet financial system 
which so differ from the capitalist system that a more 
comprehensive description would require many pages 
of technical detail tiresome to the general reader. 

For the same reason I shall only say a few words about 
the difference in the functioning of the credit system in 
the U.S.S.R. and in other countries. 

Banks and Credit 

The role of the banks in the U.S.S.R. is to serve as an 
apparatus for redistribution of the temporarily free money 
of different enterprises and institutions, that is, to provide 
short-term credit and to organise money transactions 
between different enterprises and organisations ; and 
also to organise provision of long-term credit for “ in¬ 
vestment ”. Soviet banks do not compete for “ clients ”, 
do not pursue the aim of getting profit and do not in¬ 
fluence on their own the economic activity of the country. 
They charge interest for credit operations in accordance 
with the directives of the State planning and trade 
regulating organisations. This interest is charged in 
order to cover the banks’ administrative expenses and to 
provide possibilities of enlarging their reserve and working 
capital. 

All enterprises and institutions in the socialised sector 
must deposit their free money in the only bank for all 
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short-term credit in the U.S.S.R., that is, the State 
Bank, and only from it can they obtain short-term credit. 

The State Bank, at the present time, (i) conducts all 
short-term credit business of which it has a monopoly 
position for all socialised sectors ; (2) serves as a bank 
of issue ; (3) serves as a tax-collector for the Treasury ; 
(4) serves as a cashier for the special long-term credit 
banks and, in fact, for the entire credit system of the 
country. For long-term credit there exist four all- 
Union banks : (1) a bank for financing the capital con¬ 
struction of industry and electrification, called the Prom- 
hank ; this bank finances the capital construction of State 
industry, transport, communications, building of roads 
as well as such building of dwelling-houses as is carried 
out by industrial enterprises ; (2) the second long-term 
credit bank is the Agricultural, or Selkhozbank which 
finances capital construction on State farms and machine- 
tractor stations, and provides long-term credit for Kolk¬ 
hozes ; (3) the third bank is the all-Union bank for 

financing capital construction of State and co-operative 
trade, the Torgbank ; (4) the fourth, Tsekombank , is the 
bank for financing municipal and housing construction, 
which together with the local communal banks provides 
long-term credit for all municipal construction, for the 
building of dwelling-houses, cultural buildings (schools, 
hospitals, clubs, etc.), as well as financing the industrial 
construction which is carried out by non-industrial 
Commissariats, for example, industrial construction for 
the Commissariat of Health. With the exception of 
Tsekombank all long-term banks have their own network 
of branches. Tsekombank carries on its work through a 
system of local commercial banks. All these banks 
finance the enterprises and organisations within the 
fields assigned to them by means of grants or repayable 
long-term loans. The amount granted or loaned depends, 
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of course, upon the approved credit plans of the clientele. 
Although the long-term credit institutions are required 
to draw up plans of their own and follow them closely 
once they are approved, their plans are in the main a 
reproduction of the financial plans of the particular 
branches of economy which they serve. So that the 
national financial plan for capital investment in the 
various industries, transport, communication, building 
of roads, etc., becomes also the plan of the Prombank. 
In a similar manner the financial plan for capital invest¬ 
ment by trading enterprises is also the Torgbank's plan, 
and so forth. The long-term credit system is also 
authorised to grant short-term credit to the building 
companies which they finance, so as to enable them to 
meet seasonal requirements for materials and supplies. 

The duties of the long-term credit banks, however, are 
not confined to a mere distribution of credit funds. The 
long-term credit banks are charged with the exercise of 
financial control over the application and spending of 
funds by their clientele. In general we can say that 
despite their name of banks, in fact it is difficult to think 
of them as such in the terms of the capitalist banking 
system ; for their chief function is to exercise control 
over the expenditure of funds by their clientele. They 
are, in reality, more controlling departments of the 
Commissariat of Finance than banks in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

Soviet banks are used by the State as a means for 
carrying out the general economic policy of the country. 
Monetary yield from investment does not influence the 
credit activities of Soviet banks at all. Loans are granted 
only for special purposes approved as part of the pro¬ 
ductive and financial plans of enterprises. 

Financial panics, rush for deposits, are quite impossible 
because all borrowers and depositors are enterprises or 
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institutions of the socialised sector, and obey the in¬ 
structions of the same State planning and regulating 
organisations. If owing to a discrepancy in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the cash plan some obligation cannot be met 
immediately, the doors of the bank will not be closed, 
but “ clients ” will either be instructed to call at a later 
date or to have recourse to some other branch of the 
State credit system. 

Of course properly managed capitalist banks also make 
plans for their activities. The difference between these 
plans and the Soviet credit plan is that all credit plans 
of Soviet banks and the credit plans of various enter¬ 
prises and institutions are co-ordinated and integrated 
into a unified credit plan for the whole country. 


Soviet Foreign Trade 

How has the Soviet economic system solved the problem 
of foreign trade, which would seem to be a very difficult 
task for a planned economy ? 

Foreign trade connects national economy with world 
economy. Planned measures for national economy can 
be only extended indirectly beyond the borders of a 
country. They can completely regulate the export and 
the import of a given country, but can only very in¬ 
directly intervene on the world market. And this is 
regarded as a great obstacle for the planning of foreign 
trade, because the success of the export and import plans 
of a given country depends not only upon the fulfilment 
of the planned estimates inside the country, but upon 
the adjustment of the country’s plans for foreign trade 
to conditions existing on the world market. Conditions 
on the world market can substantially interfere with the 
foreign trade plans of a given country. Price fluctuations 
on the world market, changes in the rate of exchange, 
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can upset the planned trade balance of an individual 
country even if the plan was exactly fulfilled as regards 
the quantity of export and import. 

Foreign trade can be a source of prosperity, can help 
to develop the national economy and the standard of 
living of the population, on the one hand, but on the 
other it can very much hamper this development. These 
features of foreign trade produce a difference in the 
attitude to “ free foreign trade 55 of industrial and of 
agricultural countries. For the highly developed in¬ 
dustrial country “ free foreign trade 55 generally is a 
favourable condition for the development of the national 
economy. For the agricultural country it may mean a 
real danger of becoming an economic vassal of the 
industrial country. 

The Soviet Government fully recognised, on one side, 
the dangers that foreign trade may have for any plan 
for reconstruction of the country’s national economy and 
for the introduction of a planned economy and, on the 
other, the advantages that could be gained from foreign 
trade for the development of the national economy, if 
carried out according to the general economic policy of 
the country. 

Therefore as early as April 1918 the foreign trade of 
the country was nationalised. State monopoly of foreign 
trade was established ; trade transactions for the pur¬ 
chase and sale of all kinds of articles with foreign states 
or individual trading enterprises abroad had to be con¬ 
ducted on behalf of the Soviet republic by institutions 
specially set up for this purpose. During the whole of 
the period from 1918 until to-day the entire foreign trade 
of the Soviet Union has been controlled by the State 
and actually conducted by centrally organised export 
and import organisations under the strict supervision 
internally of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade and 
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externally of trade delegations for foreign trade, or 
Torgpretstva, in the different countries. 

Owing to the fact that no import is possible without 
the permission of the appropriate departments of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, the internal market is 
completely protected from world competition. Only 
those materials and goods are imported which are con¬ 
sidered necessary for the development of production or 
the satisfaction of the consumer needs of the population 
according to the import plan, which is part of the general 
plan for any given period. Import licences are issued 
in accordance with this general import plan. 

Export is carried on not because it is more profitable 
to sell abroad but in order to pay for imports. The 
aggregate volume of exports and imports is regulated 
directly and not indirectly by altering the rate of exchange 
as in the capitalist system. Furthermore, as export and 
import are carried out by enterprises of the socialised 
sector, export and import ultimately are considered not as 
separate commercial operations but as one united operation. 

Under the capitalist system importers and exporters 
ordinarily work at their own risk, and the losses or 
profits of imports fall on the importers and the losses or 
profits of exports on the exporters. 

In the U.S.S.R. the organisations dealing with export 
and import are State organisations, and all settlements 
as regards foreign trade are made on behalf of the State. 
Consequently, in spite of the fact that export and import 
are conducted as separate commercial operations, ulti¬ 
mately both are carried out by the same “ firm 55 ; thus 
losses in export can be covered by gains from import, 
and vice versa. As the State deals with all export 
resources and all import orders it could, in principle, 
secure for itself more favourable conditions on the foreign 
market. 
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Owing to the monopoly of foreign trade the Soviet 
Government was able firmly to regulate the volume of 
raw materials and finished goods which it considered 
possible and necessary to allocate for export and to carry 
out import strictly according to plan, importing only 
such materials and goods as were necessary for the 
development of the national economy and to supply the 
population. 

Foreign trade became part of the general plan of 
development of the national economy. Of course, con¬ 
ditions on the world market sometimes forced the Soviet 
Government to alter their export and import plans ; but 
such readjustment was facilitated by the fact that export 
and import are considered as only two aspects of one 
united foreign trade operation. 

During the first years of the first Five-Year Plan export 
and import were carried out on the largest possible scale, 
despite the fact that the world market, at this time, was 
in a condition of crisis. When the need for importing 
equipment for industry and agriculture was no longer 
so urgent, the total volume of imports was reduced and 
exports, too, were cut down in order to provide more 
for the satisfaction of internal needs. 

Here I cannot describe, of course, the methods of 
organisation of foreign trade under State monopoly. 
But the fact that during the past twenty-five years the 
Soviet Government always fulfilled its foreign trade 
obligations and foreign trade did not hamper but pro¬ 
moted the development of the national economy, proves 
that State monopoly of foreign trade fulfils its r 61 e quite 
satisfactorily. 

Incentives and Wages 

The chapter in this book dealing with the organisation 
of Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R. describes the principles 
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on which the planning of the total wage-bill is carried 
out, how social insurance and social services are organised, 
how wage problems are settled and how, in general, the 
participation of the workers in the organisation of pro¬ 
duction is assured. 

From this description the reader will realise that the 
right of workers to participate in the shaping of the labour 
conditions in which they work is incomparably wider in 
scope and deeper in significance than in the capitalist 
system. The Soviet worker is much less a “ small wheel 55 
in the Soviet economic system than is his counterpart 
in the capitalist system. 

In addition to what is explained in the chapter on 
Trade Unions I would only like to stress two characteristic 
features of the Soviet labour system ; the part played by 
monetary and non-monetary incentives in the productive 
efforts of Soviet workers, and the basic principles of 
Socialist “ emulation ” or competition. 

Two main ideas have influenced the Soviet Government 
in all its decisions concerning regulation of wages and 
organisation of labour. First, that until the “ conditions 
of scarcity ” in which mankind continues to live have 
been replaced by “ conditions of plenty ”, it is impossible 
to organise remuneration of labour on the communist 
principle of equality of reward. Only in “ conditions 
of plenty ” would it be possible to organise labour on 
the principles defined by Lenin : 

Communist labour, in the narrower and stricter sense 
of the word, means work for the common good, work not 
to discharge only a fixed duty, nor to earn a claim to certain 
goods, nor according to standards previously fixed, but 
voluntary work without calculation of remuneration ; work 
performed through the habit of working for the common 
good and the consciousness that toil is necessary for the 
common good. 

Until this could be achieved it was inevitable to make 
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concessions to human nature which, in “ conditions of 
scarcity ”, expects to get greater reward for greater 
effort. And the Soviet Constitution stresses that Soviet 
citizens “ have the right to work, i.e. the right to guar¬ 
anteed employment and payment for their work in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of their work ”. 

But, while accepting the necessity of fixing different 
wage-levels for different types of work, the Communist 
Party, the Soviet Government, the Trade Unions, Press, 
etc., stress continually the need to develop social , non¬ 
monetary motives both for improving one’s own pro¬ 
ductivity and qualifications and for assisting one’s fellows 
to advance along the same road. The social motives so 
encouraged take shape as socialist competition between 
individual workers or groups of workers, between factories 
and even between whole sections of economic activity. 

When the first Five-Year Plan began to be put into 
effect, the Soviet Government simultaneously started a 
campaign for training up not only skilled workers but 
also a new generation of Soviet specialists. Besides 
spreading up the education of specialists in the Univer¬ 
sities and Higher Technical Schools, the Government 
supported “ vidvizhenstvo ”, that is, promotion of 
workers to leading administrative positions. Many 
thousands of workers were promoted direct from manual 
work to higher administrative posts in industry, trans¬ 
port, and in other economic enterprises and adminis¬ 
trative institutions. At the same time there was started 
a campaign for social competition on a large scale within 
the factories. 

In order to increase the productivity of labour, to 
raise production, to fulfil the Plan, etc., agreements for 
social competition were reached between enterprises, 
departments, and even between departments and work¬ 
shops in different enterprises. 
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The more energetic and socially conscious workers 
undertook the task of putting more skill and energy into 
their work than their fellows, and thus to set an example 
for the other workers as well as to produce a higher 
output. These workers, under the name of “ udarniki ”, 
also received greater reward for their efforts ; but this 
“ udarnik ” movement was supported not only because 
the “ udarniki ” stimulated the productivity of the other 
workers by their example but because the “ udarnik ” 
was the representative of the new type of Socialist labour, 
that is, labour performed not only with the aim of getting 
personal reward but with the sense of duty toward com¬ 
munity as a whole. 

Stakhanovism 

The idea of social competition is that the more capable, 
the more qualified workers, must set an example to the 
others ; they must not dominate the weaker or less 
competent but must, on the contrary, help them ; they 
must communicate their experience to them and help 
the whole productive collectivity to utilise the results of 
the personal achievement of the most talented, the most 
skilled and most enterprising workers. 

This social incentive inspired all kinds of social com¬ 
petitions which took place during recent years and which 
are now generally known as Stakhanovist movements. 
Many anti-Soviet writers or ignorant persons described 
the Stakhanovist movement as a “ sweating ” system. 
I think it will be useful here to recall what Stakhanov 
actually did. 

The coal-miner Stakhanov observed that he and his 
fellow coal-hewers used their pneumatic drills for only 
a part of a shift, because when they had cut out a quantity 
of coal they had to clear it away from the working-place 
and do other subsidiary and essential but not actually 
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main productive tasks. He came to the conclusion that 
if he worked his drill the whole time while other men 
were exclusively employed in clearing away the coal, 
timbering and so on, such a team would achieve better 
results than if each individual performed all the different 
jobs in turn. When he was allowed to put his theory 
into practice he had gratifying successes, hewing over 
one hundred tons of coal per shift, about forty times the 
normal output. 

From this description of Stakhanov’s achievement it 
can be seen that it was not due to any exceptional 
physical effort but to a new method of working. 
Stakhanov’s own performance was comparatively ele¬ 
mentary, but the same principle when applied to fac¬ 
tories became more complex, taking into account 
the repetition of muscular movements and cutting out 
every superfluous motion, and providing the supply of 
material and equipment at the most convenient place, 
at the right moment, in the right position, etc. Stak¬ 
hanov, in his particular job, put into actual practice 
scientific principles of rationalisation and the economical 
application of labour, all what is meant by “ scientific 
management ” in the true sense. 

Immediately after Stakhanov’s historic shift a great 
campaign of popularisation of his achievement started. 
Newspapers published full reports, meetings were 
arranged, and this inspired many hundreds and later 
thousands of workers in different occupations to apply 
the principles of rationalisation to their particular work, 
and many of them really achieved extraordinary results 
in stepping up production. 

The idea of social competition is not only that of com¬ 
petition of enterprise with enterprise in order to achieve 
better organisation of production, greater output per 
head, improved quality of production, reduction of cost- 
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price, etc., but to communicate experience to rival 
enterprises and to help the latter to achieve the same 
results. 

When a difficulty arises in the fulfilment of the plan 
or bottle-necks appear in production, social competition 
helps to eliminate them. 

For example, in 1940, when it was realised that pro¬ 
duction was lagging behind planned requirements, there 
began in July and continued up to the end of the year 
a widespread campaign under the name of “ All-Union 
socialist competition ” in the coal, iron and steel, oil and 
non-ferrous metal industries. The enterprises in these 
industries competed one with another in order to raise 
production to the planned level. 

The reward of their efforts was both moral and material . 
Morally, the reward was the right to be called a “ model 
enterprise ” and to get the “ transitional banner ” 1 
which was tangible evidence of the social achievement 
of an enterprise. Materially, a special monetary fund 
was allocated for the reward of the most successful enter¬ 
prises in these social competitions, that is, for the reward 
of the managing and technical personnel as well as the 
workers and employees with the highest achievements, 
and a fund for the improvement of the socio-cultural 
living conditions of all workers in the successful enterprises. 

From 1938 the Soviet Government introduced three 
special orders for the reward of workers and employees : 
the order of “ Hero of Socialist Labour ”, the highest, 
and two medals “ For Labour Valour ” and “ For Dis¬ 
tinction in Labour These orders brought the holders 
not only moral and social distinction but some material 
benefits as well—release from payment of income tax 
out of their basic wages and salaries as well as other 

1 Reminiscent of the “ house cup ” of football teams in schools. The 
factory winning the banner holds it until its record is beaten by another. 
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privileges. They are awarded for services rendered to 
society in industry, agriculture, transport, trade, in 
research work, in technical invention, science, art, etc. 
Their purpose is to serve as non-monetary incentives for 
the development of personal initiative and individual 
effort in the service of society. 

All this explains the meaning of Article 12 of the Soviet 
Constitution that “ in the U.S.S.R. work is the obligation 
and a matter of honour of every able-bodied Soviet 
citizen ”, and that the duty of working and the reward 
for work is based on the principle of socialism : “ From 
each according to his ability, to each according to the 
work performed.” 

Achievements 

What results have been achieved by the Soviet economic 
system ? 

In judging results it is first of all necessary to keep 
in mind the foremost feature of planning. Planned 
economy and planning, as I stressed above, does not 
mean the possibility of doing whatever one likes according 
to one’s own free choice, nor the using of completely 
flexible means, but the mobilisation of existing productive 
and labour resources for use in alternative purposes. Only 
airy planners of post-war “ reconstruction ” think that it is 
enough to draw up “ plans ” for building beautiful cities 
with all comforts for the urban population, while for¬ 
getting that it will be necessary to allocate labour for 
this, i.e. to feed, clothe, etc., all workers engaged in the 
building trades. To achieve this it would be necessary 
simultaneously either to expand the production of 
agricultural and industrial consumer goods or, if this 
should be impossible, to restrict the consumption of other 
groups of the population in order to provide a livelihood 
for those engaged in the building trades. “ Plans ” 
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which are not part of a general Plan of national develop¬ 
ment and do not consider first of all the question of 
alternative use of available resources and labour, will 
remain either wishful thinking or “ patchwork ” of one 
group of interests at the expense of another. (Even 
“ freedom of speech ”, when it is not accompanied by 
a real possibility of embodying conviction in action, 
degenerates into “ freedom of jabber ”.) 

When the Soviet Government introduced the first 
Five-Year Plan, it was decided that the available resources 
and labour must be used first of all for building a new 
industry, and enlarging production in the war industries, 
in order to strengthen the country’s defence, and for 
reconstructing agriculture on a new technical basis, and 
only secondarily for improving the standard of living. 
It was clearly realised that it is impossible to build new 
factories, to increase transport facilities, to import equip¬ 
ment for the newly built factories and at the same time 
greatly to increase the building of dwelling-houses and 
the production of industrial consumer goods, especially 
when it appeared that owing to the transition of agricul¬ 
tural production from its old basis to a new one, agricul¬ 
tural production failed to rise and even temporarily 
declined. Thus, during the first Five-Year Plan, the 
maximum concentration of available material and labour 
resources was directed to the laying the foundation of 
future production in industry and agriculture and not 
to an immediate improvement in the standard of living. 

When the second Five-Year Plan was approved in 
1933, was based upon a production already greatly 
increased ; consequently, together with a further en¬ 
largement of heavy industry, it was proposed to achieve 
a great improvement in the standard of living also. The 
international situation after 1933 (when Hitler came to 
power in Germany and the Governments of other coun- 
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tries were not unwilling to support Hitler’s “ Cfusade ” 
against Bolshevism) once more forced the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to allocate more material and labour resources to 
heavy industry, especially war industry, and to slow down 
the original plan to improve the standard of living. 
This planned allocation of the greater part of the country’s 
material and labour resources to heavy industry, i.e. the 
production of capital goods, explains why production of 
the latter rose much more rapidly than the production 
of consumer goods. This can be seen from the figures 
given in Appendix I of the industrial production of the 
U.S.S.R. Production of capital goods rose from 1929 
to 1940 by more than eight times, whereas production 
of consumer goods rose less than fourfold. 

The adoption of planning for the national economy 
enabled the Soviet Government, in a very short space 
of time and without having recourse to foreign loans, 
(a) to build up entirely new branches of production such 
as engineering, chemicals, and armaments, ( b ) to recon¬ 
struct entirely their former production, with the result 
that in 1937 new factories or completely reconstructed 
factories produced 80 per cent, of the total output, ( c) to 
show a steady annual increase both in total production 
and in the amount of labour employed. As to war 
industry the fact that the Soviet army was able single- 
handed to resist the whole weight of the highly mech¬ 
anised German army with the same and even better kind 
of weapons, speaks for itself. 1 

The figures of production of consumer goods show, 
however, that despite the allocation of the greater part 
of material and labour resources to the production of 
capital goods and armaments, production of consumer 
goods also steadily rose at a relatively rapid pace. Espec¬ 
ially from 1935 onward there was a rapid and definite 

1 Scc further, The Soviet Home Front , by N. Barou (Fabian Society). 
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improvement in the standard of living. This could be 
illustrated by many figures of production of all classes of 
consumer goods which there is no space to quote here. 

Much progress was also achieved in railway transport 
as shown in Appendix II. 

As to agricultural production, after tKe difficult period 
which accompanied the transition from individual to 
collective economy, agricultural production also began 
to rise steadily. Agriculture was equipped with com¬ 
pletely new machinery which was not even known to 
the pre-revolution peasantry. The figures in Appendix 
III clearly show the main development in agricultural 
production. 

Planned economy permitted the spending of enormous 
sums on improvement of the social and cultural services 
provided for the Soviet citizens by the State. In the 
chapters dealing with education, culture and Trade 
Unions in the U.S.S.R., enough material is given to 
demonstrate the enormous improvement achieved in 
these fields. I add only a few figures (in Appendix IV) 
in further illustration. 

The steady growth of production in the country, the 
steady improvement in material and cultural conditions, 
was interrupted by the war. But the experiences of the 
war have clearly shown that Soviet citizens believe it 
worth while to make great sacrifices and to display 
astonishing heroism in the firm faith that when the in¬ 
terruption is over, they will resume the course of economic 
and cultural development which the new system of 
organisation of the economic and cultural life of their 
country has assured to them. 
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Gross Industrial Output of the U.S.S.R. 
(in milliard roubles of 1926/27 value). 



1913 

1929 

1933 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

(plan) 

Total 

€6*2 

257 

45-7 

106-8 

123-9 

137*5 

l62-0 

Capital goods . 

5‘4 

109 

24*5 

62*6 

73*7 

839 

IO36 

Consumer goods 

Coal (mil. metric 

io-8 

14-8 

21*2 

44*2 

5°*2 

53'8 

58-4 

tons) 

29-1 

40*1 

76-3 

132-9 

145*9 

I646 

1910 

Oil 

9*2 

13-8 

22'5 

32-2 


34*2 

38-0 

Steel ,, ,, 

Aluminium 

4-2 

4'9 

6-9 

18*o 

— 

18*4 

22-4 

(thous. met. tons) 

— 

— 

70 

568 

— 

59*9 

99*4 

Cotton textiles 








(mil. metres) . 
Woollen textiles 

2,224 

-.996 

2,732 

3>49 I 

— 

— 

— 

(mil. metres) . 
Leather shoes 

103 

101 

86 

u 4 

— 

i 

— 

(mil. pairs) 
Sugar (thous. 

! 8-3 

j 

488 

99*4 

2130 

— 

; - 

— 

tons) . 

j L347 

1,283 

995 

2,519 


! — 

— 
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Railway Transport 
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1933 j 

1938 

Railway lines operated (thous. kms.) 
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Transport service 
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Goods (mlrd. tons/kms.) 

. 

657 

! 113* 0 
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i 


1 
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• * 
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Agriculture 



1 1913 

1929 

1933 

1938 

Total production (mil. 1926/27 





roubles). 

12,607 

I4>745 

*4> 01 7 

20,123 

Total sown area (mil. hectares) . 

105*0 

1130 

129*7 

1369 

Grain harvest (mil. metric quintals) 

801 

717*4 

898-0 

949*9 

Cattle (mil. heads) .... 

6o*6 

67*1 

38-4 

63-2 

Number of tractors (in thous.) 

— 

66*3 

210*9 

483*5 

Combines (in thous.) .♦ 

— 


25*4 

153*5 
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1914 

1929 

1933 

1938 

1939 

Libraries (thous.) 

12*6 

28-9 

32*9 

700 

77*6 

Clubs (thous.) 

0*2 

34*5 

53*2 

95’ 6 

103-7 

Museums. 

l80 

812 

732 

76l 

794 

Theatres. 

153 

— • 

55i 

702 

787 

Cinemas (thous.) 

Editions of books and 

i*4 

9*7 

27*6 

286 

30*9 

journals (million copies) 
Number of beds in hos¬ 

(T> 

CO 

568-1 
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949*9' 

— 

pitals (thous.) . 

175*5 

246-8 

410-8 

672-0 

— 

Doctors. 

i 

'9.785 

63,162 

76,027 

110,000 

— 








Chapter IV 

SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
by N. BAROU 

Scarcely any aspect of Soviet life and organisation is 
of greater interest to the student of working-class politics 
than the development of the Trade Unions and their 
relations with the Soviet State and the Communist Party ; 
for it bears on the question of strategy, of the means of 
obtaining political power, a subject which socialist 
thought has tended to neglect. 

I. History of the Unions 

Tsarist Russia was not favourable ground for the growth 
of Trade Unions. For a long time the Russian Unions 
were only semi-legalised, and semi-tolerated by the 
Government in the present century only. They were 
regarded as a breeding-ground of revolutionaries and a 
natural centre for revolutionary activities. Their mem¬ 
bers, in common with other revolutionaries, often spent 
large portions of their lives in prison or exile. Under 
these circumstances organised Trade Unionists were few 
in numbers, but very active and politically highly- 
educated. 

Old Russia was a paradise for its high-handed 
capitalists ; the Government and the police were to all 
intents and purposes weapons in their hands for use 
against their workers’ demands. The result was that 
demands and strikes which had economic aims acquired 
deep political colouring. 

There was not much opportunity in Tsarist Russia for 
improvement in working-class conditions, and few 
strikes were successful. Those which were became major 
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political events ; but a heavy price in the way of im¬ 
prisonment and blacklisting of leaders was paid for 
successful and unsuccessful strikes alike. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of these difficulties, the Trade Union movement 
made considerable headway and was influential among 
the workers notwithstanding its small numbers. During 
the short political spring of the 1905 revolution, Trade 
Union membership went up to 200,000 ; but contracted 
again rapidly during the reprisals period of 1906-7. 
Many Unions were dissolved, or continued their work 
partly illegally. But “ underground ” Trade Unionism 
was steadily gaining in strength, and during the first 
world war open membership was again mounting. By 
June 1917, three months after the March Revolution, it 
had swelled to a million and a half. 

The origin of Russian Trade Unions differed radically 
from that of the Western movement in that as mass 
organisations they were established later than the socialist 
parties, and had therefore developed under the direct 
influence of socialist political groups. Their relations 
with the socialist parties, particularly the Bolsheviks, 
cannot be understood unless that is borne in mind. 

The history of Soviet Trade Unions falls into three 
distinct periods. The first was from the outbreak of the 
October Revolution to the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy ; it was a period of sharp civil war 
during which the Unions had to concentrate on the main¬ 
tenance of some kind of war production and had little 
time for ordinary activities. The second period ends 
with the opening of the first Five-Years Plan, and the 
third is the period of organised planning. 

During the first two periods a great struggle was going 
on between Lenin’s views and those of many opposition 
groups within the Communist Party. Of the two most 
important groups one wished the Unions to become part 

o.s.a. f 
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of the State machine ; the other had a somewhat syn¬ 
dicalist attitude and advocated transferring the control 
of industrial production into the hands of “ the pro¬ 
ducers ”. The function of Trade Unions in a planned 
socialist society has only gradually been worked out and 
formulated since planning itself began. Lenin through¬ 
out his political life saw clearly the essential role of Trade 
Unions in capitalist economy—to organise and educate 
the workers and to agitate for improvement in their 
wages and conditions of life. He also correctly concluded 
that “ capitalism is interested on limiting the functions 
of Trade Unions to a small sphere within the existing 
capitalist society, to separate them from any connection 
with socialism, and the neutrality theory is the ideal 
expression of these capitalist aims ”. For his own part, 
he advocated a close union between the Party and the 
Trade Unions, and as early as 1906 we find him urging 
these suggestions to the Stockholm Conference of the 
Party ; “ The Party must aim to educate in all possible 
ways the members of Trade Unions on the spirit of full 
understanding of the importance of class struggle and 
the socialist aims of the working classes, and to gain 
through Party activities a de facto leading part in Trade 
Unions.” 

All his life Lenin remained faithful to this theory, and 
fought hard against any attempt to change the Party 
line on Trade Unionism. He believed that during the 
transition period to socialism the main function of the 
Trade Unions should be to act as a “ transmission belt ” 
between the masses and the Party. “Just as the very 
best factory,” he wrote, “ having a splendid power-house 
and first-class machinery, will stop functioning if the 
transmission mechanism between the power-house and 
the machinery gets out of order, so will the collapse of 
our socialist construction be inevitable if the Trade 
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Unions, which are the transmission mechanism between 
the Communist Party and the masses, are badly organised 
or work badly. It is not enough to explain, reiterate 
and confirm this truth, it must be embodied by organi¬ 
sation in the whole structure of Trade Unions and in 
their everyday work.” 

During the first ten years of the Revolution, however, 
this “ transmission belt ” had to unite the vanguard of 
the working class not merely with the Soviet wage¬ 
workers, but with ioo million peasants. At the start of 
the Soviet regime, the urban wage-workers had not yet 
severed their relations with the countryside. They kept 
steady contact with their families in the villages, and 
they had to serve as a collective vangard of Soviet develop¬ 
ment in country and town alike. 

There are the dark backward masses of the people [said 
Lenin at the Miners’ Congress] ; there are the Trade 
Unions, which are so strong that they are leading the country 
behind them and are marching forward under the guidance 
of the Party, which was trained for twenty years to the 
struggle against Tsarism. This is the whole mechanism 
which keeps us in power. 

After the introduction of planned economy and collective 
agriculture the “ transmission belt ” was operating mainly 
inside the working class, and its function was changed 
in some degree. Stalin formulated it thus : “ Trade 
Unions form the link between the advanced and the 
backward elements in the ranks of the working class ; 
they unite the masses of the workers with their vanguard.” 
So defined, and so functioning, Soviet Trade Unions 
have grown at an enormous pace. Their total member¬ 
ship is the highest of any Trade Union movement in the 
world, and in proportion to the workers three times as 
high as the British ; this great growth reflecting, naturally, 
the rapid industrialisation of the U.S.S.R. and the mech¬ 
anisation and collectivisation of its agriculture. 
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Membership 

Total membership amounts to 84 per cent, of all wage 
and salary earners in the Union ; the following figures 
show the rate of increase since the beginning of the first 
Five-Year Plan. 


Year. 

Total Numbers 
of Wage or 
Salary 
Earners. 

Total Numbers 
of Trade 
Union 
Members. 

Total Annual 
Members* 
Contribution 
(in roubles). 

1928 . . 

11,600,000 

7,600,000 

_ 

1933 • • 

22,300,000 

I 5 > 9 00 > 00 ° 

— 

1935 • • 

24,000,000 

20,272,000 

360,000,000 

1938 • • 

27,500,000 

23,358,000 

671,000,000 

1940 . . 

30,400,000 

25,500,000 

800,000,000 

1941 * . . 

31,000,000 

1 27,000,000 

900,000,000 


* Planned. 


It is a common belief of the outside world that in the 
U.S.S.R. membership of a Trade Union is compulsory ; 
it is not. This is the logical deduction from Lenin’s 
premises, and the Party has held to his line in rejecting 
many “ oppositional ” attacks on it and refusing either 
to turn the Trade Unions into a State institution with 
compulsory membership or to allow them to run State 
industries as representing the producers. Before the war 
there were about 5 million Soviet wage-earners (16 per 
cent.) who did not belong to Trade Unions. These were 
mainly workers who had been recently recruited to 
industry from rural areas and so lacked cultural and 
political education. Their regional and occupation dis¬ 
tribution is interesting : there was 23 per cent, non¬ 
unionism among coal-miners of the Donetz basin, 15 per 
cent, among factory workers in medium-class machine 
construction, and 13 per cent, in heavy machine con- 
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struction, and 28 per cent, among iron-ore miners in the 
south. 

Against these pools of non-Unionism the Soviet Trade 
Union leaders are fighting hard. Their daily, Trud, 
regularly publishes leading articles which explain that 
Trade Unions must devote considerable effort and energy 
to recruitment. They remind Trade Unions that in the 
U.S.S.R. Union membership is not automatic and not 
taken for granted ; and warn local and central Union 
organisations that their success or failure will be judged 
by the results of their recruiting campaigns. The leaders 
are often very outspoken about shortcomings in this 
field. For example, K. Nikolaeva, the woman repre¬ 
sentative on the Soviet Trade Union delegation to Great 
Britain, reported in 1941 to the Plenum of the All-Union 
Central Committee that the reason for large groups of 
workers remaining outside the Trade Unions was bureau¬ 
cracy in Union organisation. “ No real work is done 
among people who are not members of the Unions ; it 
is not explained to the working masses what advantages 
members of Trade Unions have. We must put an end 
to this state of affairs.” 

These and other criticisms can only be understood if 
we continually have in mind the basic difficulty of Soviet 
life—the low standard of culture. Resolutions dealing 
with this point are so highly critical that by merely 
quoting them a very black picture of Soviet industry 
and labour could be painted—as indeed anti-Soviet 
writers have delighted to do. But it has to be remem¬ 
bered that these resolutions and reports on dirt, dis¬ 
organisation, bureaucracy, “ showing-off,” parades, and 
other instances of “ lack of culture ” are cases of self- 
criticism . It is no accident that to-day the adjective 
“ uncultured ” is one of the greatest insults in the Soviet 
vocabulary. 
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II. Points of Difference from the West 

Soviet Trade Unions differ from Trade Unions in 
capitalist countries in several important respects, some 
the result of historical development, some of the political 
structure and the economic and cultural conditions of 
the U.S.S.R. Many of their functions arising from the 
nationalisation of industry, trade, land, and transport, 
and the existence of planned economy, are outside the 
purview of any Trade Union in a capitalist country ; 
and it may be said, in general, that their functions are 
far wider. 1 They help to increase production and to 
run factories efficiently. Besides attending to the in¬ 
terests of their members, they organise socialist com¬ 
petition 2 ; they administer social insurance schemes 
and provide for their members facilities for sports, 
holidays, education, cultural and social activities. Trade 
Unions in capitalist countries have also developed and 
changed in the course of generations ; but in their case 
the basis of development has been different. Under 
capitalism their main object is defence—of the wage- 
earners against their employers. This they have sought 

1 They include : 

(1) To negotiate, through their Central Committees, the distribution 
of the wage pool of each industry, and through their factory committees, 
its distribution in each factory. 

(2) To draw up and register collective agreements for wages, wage- 
rates, and conditions of labour. 

(3) To take part in regular production conferences on plans for the 
month or quarter. 

(4) To carry out inspection of factories—sanitary inspection being left 
to the Commissariat of Health. 

(5) To establish standards of industrial safety and hygiene. 

(6) To make suggestions for the promotion of workers to managerial 
status, etc. 

(7} To give legal assistance to their members where necessary. 

(0) To foster socialist competition and Stakhanovite methods. 

(9) To take part in the planning of housing construction and the dis¬ 
tribution of housing space. 

Compare these with the work of a British Trade Union. 

*See p. 118. 
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to achieve, (a) by controlling the supply of labour, so 
that the employers could not use an unorganised reserve 
of unemployed to break down wage standards, ( b ) by 
individual and collective bargaining to raise wages, ( c ) by 
reducing hours of work and pressing for a guaranteed 
day or week, ( d) by improving working conditions, forcing 
compensation for injury, paid holidays, etc. As an 
accompaniment to this main task, they have also, neces¬ 
sarily, interested themselves in promoting the political 
and general education of their members and of the 
working class at large. 

The first basic aim, that of keeping up standards by 
controlling the supply of labour, has been sought by 
different means at different times ; by the “ closed shop ” 
principle, by upholding long apprenticeships, by financing 
the emigration of unemployed members, by Trade Union 
out-of-work funds, by opposing the employment, and 
sometimes refusing membership to the low-paid labour 
of women and young people 1 ; it tended at times to 
build up an aristocracy of labour organised in craft 
unions barricaded off from the general labour market, 
which, as Engels remarked, meant that in effect “ each 
union was breeding its own blacklegs This aim does 
not, however, exist for Soviet Trade Unions, since un¬ 
employment has been non-existent there since 1930, 
when the last unemployed were absorbed in the great 
expansion of trade and industry, and since the Con¬ 
stitution expressly guarantees the right to work of every 
Soviet citizen. Soviet Trade Unions have no reason to 
fear competition from the unemployed and no reason, 
therefore, to restrict entry to their ranks ; they aim at 
enrolling everybody, wage and salary-earners alike, and 


1 This last was particularly noticeable in Great Britain, where for his¬ 
torical reasons the standard of payment for women in industry was com¬ 
paratively very low. 
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are scolded by the Press and the Party for the 16 per cent, 
who are still unorganised. 


Responsibility for Production 

The second main difference is of very great importance. 
It concerns responsibility for production . In capitalist 
countries positive responsibility for production and for 
the success or failure of any particular concern, lies with 
the employers alone ; the Trade Unions, with their 
interest in securing the largest possible share for the wage¬ 
workers and protecting them against exploitation, have 
only a negative and limiting interest in production. Only 
in war-time, when the national necessity can be seen 
to override particular interests, do the Unions become 
positively interested in increased production—as they 
are doing to-day. This brings them nearer to appre¬ 
ciating the Soviet angle. 

For the Soviet Trade Unions are directly and positively 
interested in the organisation and increase of production 
and in economic life in general. Right from the start, 
the aim of the Soviet economic system—of which the 
Soviet Trade Unions are a part—was to raise produc¬ 
tivity, in order both to prepare for the war, thought to 
be inevitable, and to raise the standard of life. This 
raising of the standard of life, as every worker in the 
Soviet Union realises, can only be done by increasing 
the output of nationalised production. It is not a 
question of groups trying to secure a larger share of a 
total output over whose general amount and direction 
they have no control, but of all groups and individuals 
participating in raising the available total. Thus, Trade 
Unions in a State of nationalised and planned economy 
have to concern themselves with questions of produc¬ 
tivity of labour, of planned output, and of the organisation 
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of production, which Trade Unions in a “ pure ” capitalist 
economy would find irrelevant, strictly speaking. 


Industrial Unionism 

Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R. are thus important and 
responsible partners in the running of nationalised trade 
and industry ; and this brings us to the third difference 
—the method of organisation. The Unions of the 
UJS.S.R. are industrial unions, for partnership in industry 
involves union by industry. It would be impossible for 
Trade Unionism in the U.S.S.R. to fulfil its functions 
if it was organised in a haphazard medley of craft unions, 
multi-craft unions, industrial unions, professional societies, 
and general unions extending over a whole group of 
industries. In the U.S.S.R. there are 182 Trade Unions, 
each of them organised on an industrial basis, that is to 
say, enrolling every man, woman, and youth employed 
in a factory or plant belonging to a given branch of 
industry, or in a social institution. Within the Unions 
are special clerical and technical sections which unite the 
clerical workers or technicians employed in the industry ; 
but the Union unites the workers as a whole and speaks 
for them as a whole vis-d-vis the management. 

This industrial organisation of the Unions achieved 
several useful purposes. It has laid the foundations for 
the development of functional industrial democracy 
inside each economic unit and of popular machinery for 
industrial planning ; it has helped to solve the problem 
of the relations between technicians and wage-earners ; 
it has created the background for an effective Party¬ 
cell organisation in the factories, and it has enabled the 
social security organisation and the educational and 
cultural organisation of the Trade Unions to be satis¬ 
factorily built up.. 
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Wages and Salaries 

The fourth main difference is to be found in the whole 
Soviet method of dealing with questions of wages and 
salaries. As would be expected, the methods of wage- 
fixation are very different when it is a case of responsible 
partners allocating shares in a national product which 
they have helped to plan. Methods of struggle between 
groups, strikes, and bargaining—the whole of the appar¬ 
atus which the Webbs described as “ the Higgling of the 
Market 99 can have no place where Jabour has ceased to 
be a commodity offered for sale in an unorganised “ free 95 
market. 

The Soviet wage is part of the economic planning of 
the country. It is fixed as a whole by means of elaborate 
planning machinery (in which the Trade Unions play a 
considerable part) ; and the distribution of the total 
wage-bill among different industries is one of the main 
methods of contracting or expending production in those 
industries in accordance with the main plan. When 
the wage plan for each industry has been settled for the 
year, the Trade Unions then open negotiations with the 
management boards of the industries for collective agree¬ 
ments. These collective agreements, which must be 
made, are lengthy and complicated documents dealing 
with a great many subjects. They lay down the standard 
of output expected, the time and piece rates to be paid 
to different classes of workers and their co-ordination, 
overtime rates, the kind of instruction to be given by the 
management, the transfer of workers from one grade to 
another, welfare conditions, and rewards for improve¬ 
ments and inventions. In the Soviet Union, where no 
question of profits from patents or secret processes arises, 
workers are eagerly encouraged to think about the pro¬ 
cesses of their work and see wherein they could be 
improved, and careful provision is made for the exam- 
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ination and testing of any suggestions. Skilled members 
of the factory staff are available—and their names are 
known—to assist any man or woman who may have had 
an idea, but who lacks the knowledge necessary to put 
it in a form suitable for presentation to the management. 

III. Organisation, Budget, etc. 

There is no entrance qualification for membership of 
a Soviet Trade Union whether of wage or salary earners. 
Membership is open to all in possession of civic rights. 
The smallest unit of organisation is the group, which 
should have from five to thirty-five members—though it 
often has more—and which elects an organiser in open 
meeting. The number of groups is about half a million. 
These groups are combined, as in other countries, into 
local branches, regional branches, central republican 
branches, and finally the All-Union Central Committees. 
Local nominations for committees and officers, are 
made in open meeting, where anyone may be proposed ; 
one may even propose himself, giving adequate reasons. 
There is then a full discussion, which would be found 
embarrassing in Britain, of the candidates’ personal 
records and qualifications, and the final vote is taken by 
secret ballot. To be elected it is necessary to poll 50 per 
cent, of the votes ; and those elected go forward to 
district, regional, etc., committees, where the same pro¬ 
cedure is followed. “ Directing bodies ”, however, such 
as factory committees, are chosen by secret ballot in the 
first instance ; they are kept small and have no Presidium 
or Executive Committee. All elected members and 
officials are subject to recall by those who elected them. 
Congresses of Trade Unions must be held at least once 
in two years, and conferences every year. 1 

1 “ Congresses ” are the governing, rule-making assemblies ; “ con¬ 
ferences ”, of less power and importance, meet between congresses to do 
whatever is necessary. [Ed.] 
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One-third of the membership which elected any com¬ 
mittee may demand a fresh election, or one may be held 
through the intervention of a higher authority in the 
Trade Union. 

The Central Committees of the Unions negotiate the 
collective agreements with the management boards of 
industry and trade. Within the framework of the 
national agreements special agreements are made between 
the Union Factory Committees and the management of 
each industrial unit; the factory committee, as the 
agent of the workers therein, taking responsibility for 
factory safety and welfare, for efficient working, good 
timekeeping, and the prevention of absenteeism, theft, 
and waste. 

Questions of individual wages are settled by a wage 
commission, and for interpretation of the collective 
agreements and settlement of disputes the Trade Unions 
appoint representatives to a Rates and Conflicts Com¬ 
mission, composed of equal representation of the man¬ 
agement and the workers, which must settle the dispute 
within three days or refer it to a court. Every annual 
collective agreement as a rule plans for a decrease in 
costs and an increase in production per head, which the 
workers pledge themselves to . achieve. 

At intervals, “ mass-control brigades ” of the Trade 
Unions investigate the cost side of production in the 
factories and examine all accounts and payments. Full¬ 
time inspectors of labour are appointed by the Central 
Committees of the Union ; but in addition works com¬ 
mittees, confirmed by district committees, nominate 
voluntary part-time inspectors—in 1938 there were 
238,000 of these. In January, 1939, a Labour Book was 
introduced which provided a written record of each 
worker’s punctuality, absence, efficiency, etc. This 
reflects the proclaimed duty of every Union member to 
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observe labour discipline according to the collective 
agreements and the labour code ; he is also supposed 
to try to improve his general education and professional 
skill, to attend Union meetings and to abide by their 
decision. Workers are expected to stay “ in the same 
job ”, except for special reasons, for example, promotion or 
training ; but “ the same job ” is interpreted as meaning 
any type of employment in their own industry anywhere 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The chief source of income df the Trade Unions is a 
levy of 1 per cent, upon all the earnings of their members, 
and the income arising from their collective cultural and 
similar activities. The general Trade Union budget for 
1941 will show how they spend it, in millions of roubles. 

Expenditure : 

Cultural and educational 

services.627 

Wages paid to own em¬ 
ployees .... 398 
General expenses . -171 

Sport and physical 

services.135 

Assistance to members . 123 
Improvement of tech¬ 
nical qualifications of 
wage-earners ... 88 

Clubs and similar insti¬ 
tutions .25 

Building, repairs and in¬ 
ventories . . . .100 

Central Trade Union 
Council expenses . 23 

Sundries . . . .27 

To Reserve . . . .51 


Total . .. . 1,768 

This particular budget was severely criticised when it 


Income : 

Balance in hand . .206 

1 per cent, of all earnings 900 
Enterprises .... 458 


Sundries 
Amortisation 


Total . 


*75 

29 


1,768 
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came before the meeting of the All-Union Central Com¬ 
mittee, which drew the attention of the Unions to their 
heavy spending, and urged all the district, factory, etc., 
committees to institute regular budget discussions ; in 
especial, it referred to the large numbers of persons 
employed by them and urged that more use should be 
made of voluntary and unpaid work. 

Party control, within the Trade Unions, is exercised 
in the same way as Party control in political and other 
organisations 1 ; that is to say, within the general line 
of Party policy Trade Unions have a considerable amount 
of say in the activities of their own economic unit and 
the choice of individuals to administer it. Losovsky 
summed up the position in these words, “ their task lies 
in the spheres of organisation, economics, and education. 
These tasks are carried out not at random but in an 
organised way under the leadership of Communists 
active in the Trade Union movement ”. 

Trade Union Education 

The industrial and management side of Trade Union 
educational activities is one which has no counterpart in 
the Trade Unions of capitalist countries, which not being 
part of the direction of industry, do not train their 
members to be directors. But Lpnin frequently referred 
to the Soviet Trade Unions as “ schools of Communism ”, 
and it is clear from the context that by “ Communism ” 
he did not mean the Party but the Soviet order as a 
whole. 

Trade Unionism [he said] is not a State organisation, 
it is not a compulsory organisation. It is an educational 
organisation, an organisation for leadership, for teaching ; 
it is a school, a school of administration, a school of economic 
management, a school of communism. 

As practical schools in this sense, the industrial Unions 
1 Sec Chapter I, p. 36. 
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of the U.S.S.R. have had a big part to play. They have 
trained their members, both in actual work and by their 
participation in all the innumerable discussions up and 
down the country of the annual and Five-Year Plans ; 
and they have been able, moreover, to mobilise hundreds 
of thousands of workers (many of them volunteers) and 
put them at the disposal of the management boards of 
industries and trades, in order to strengthen—even, in 
some cases, entirely to supply—managerial personnel. In 
fact, the Trade Unions are now a great reservoir of 
trained labour on which the Communist Party and the 
Soviet State can rely for assistance in new economic 
ventures and the development of old ones. 

The above paragraphs deal with the most important 
educational role of the Soviet Trade Unions ; they have 
also a great deal of interest in education proper and in 
sport. Their educational budget amounted in 1941 to 
627 million roubles, and according to a report made in 
that year their “ workers’ clubs ” were running nearly 
11,000 “ circles ”, including dramatic, choral, orchestral, 
and dancing circles. It is curious that there were no 
“ circles ” on technical subjects ; however, steps were 
being taken to alter that. The budget for workers’ sports 
—a very wide selection—came to 134*5 rnillion roubles 
in 1941 ; and there are a large number of institutions 
such as clubs, sports grounds, “ palaces of culture ”, 
tourist centres, etc., which are run by Trade Unions and 
are free to their members. 

Social Security 

The major material advantage, however, which is 
enjoyed by the members of a Soviet Trade Union lies 
in the field of social security. Soviet Unions play a large 
part in the administration of Soviet social insurance, 
which is itself a much larger affair than social insurance 
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in any other country. It is one of the chief means by 
which the “ rights ” guaranteed in the Constitution 1 are 
secured, and it will be convenient to describe it here. 
Trade Union members receive preferential treatment 
throughout the social security system. 

“ Social Security ” in the U.S.S.R. does not include 
unemployment benefit, that large part of Social 
Security schemes in the West ; for there is no unemploy¬ 
ment, and it is not envisaged that there ever will be. It 
includes 

(a) Maternity benefit for all workers, whether or not 
they are members of Trade Unions. 

( b ) Sickness and accident benefit, where non-members 
receive half the rates paid to members. 

(r) (Available to Trade Union members only), loan 
services, rest-homes, sanatoria, holiday homes, and tourist 
centres. 

All these are financed out of the social insurance budget, 
which is provided by a levy of 3 per cent, or more upon 
the wage bill of each branch of industry. Besides this, 
the State, out of other funds, provides other services such 
as free health and medical services, and creches for the 
care of children. 

Maternity benefit is 100 per cent, of normal wages, 
and in addition there is an allowance for the child’s 
clothes, and for additional food for mother and child, 
and the State provides a great deal of advice and help 
io mothers. Sick pay is 100 per cent, in the majority 
of cases, less for those who have been employed less than 
two years in an industry—this is partly in order to dis¬ 
courage “ flitting ”—and half as much for non-unionists. 

Rest-homes and sanatoria, though owned by the Com¬ 
missariat of Health, are largely managed by the Unions, 
which now send to them about <z\ million workers every 

*See Chapter I, p. 17. 
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year. The size and growth of social insurance in the 
Union can best be seen from a few figures. 


Year. 

1928 

1933 

*938 

1940 

1941 (planned) 


Expenditure on social insurance 
(million roubles). 

. 1,050 

• 4.799 

. 6,323 

. 8,828 

• 9.998 


It should be observed that 1928 was the year in which 
the first Five-Year Plan began. 

In the 1941 budget the largest item, 3,042 million 
roubles, was allocated to pensions ; 2,309 millions to 
benefits for workers temporarily disabled—this is a 10 per 
cent, increase on the previous years, and reflects greater 
industrialisation as well as an increase in available 
funds. 667 million roubles were earmarked for assistance 
to children of wage and salary earners in the form of 
pioneer camps, sanatoria, etc. 


IV. Trade Unions and War 

The coming of war has not made so much alteration 
in the nature and function of the Soviet Trade Unions 
as in those of other countries. Military activities, in any 
case, did not come as a novelty to them ; for by help¬ 
ing to form the first battalions of the Red Army they 
laid the first foundations of the military power of the 
Revolution, and ever since they have been deeply con¬ 
cerned both with the Army and with war industries. It 
cannot be too often emphasised that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union have never had the possibility of war on 
a large scale out of their minds ; and the Trade Unions, 
as an integral part of the Soviet economy, have naturally 
had their role. 

The task of the Unions, already mentioned, in speeding 
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up and increasing production, has simply been intensified 
by the war, although certain new problems have arisen 
for them to face, viz. the switch-over from peace-time to 
war-time production (common to all countries), mass 
evacuations as a result of the German invasion, 1 with 
training new leaders to take the place of the fighting men, 
and up-grading the older ones. Production committees, 
elected by all the workers employed in each unit, are 
mobilising the experience and initiative of everybody, and 
the procedure for dealing with new inventions described 
above is working full-time. The attitude taken up may 
be judged from this statement of the Armament Workers’ 
Union : 

“ We must make full use of working time, eliminate 
stoppages which still recur, teach new workers to fulfil 
their output quotas to time, economise in the use of 
metal and tools, power and fuel, and use machinery to 
full capacity.” 

This about sums up the war-time attitude of Trade 
Unions to production. In addition, their educational 
activities have taken on a new start. They are training 
workers in their spare time as air-pilots, parachutists and 
gliders, in order to form part of the “ reserve in depth ” 
which has been such a remarkable feature of the Red 
Air Force ; similarly, they are training women for service 
in the Red Cross and the Red Crescent. Instead of 
ordinary sporting activities, Trade Union sports associa¬ 
tions now organise fitness efforts and pre-military 
exercises ; their educational clubs establish study groups 
for mass defence, instructing their members in various 
aspects of military science, and their libraries are advised 
to popularise books about the heroic past of the Russian 
peoples and the heroic present 'of the Red Army. 

Outside of industry, the most important work of the 

1 See, for more detail, N. Barou, The Soviet Home Front (Fabian Society). 
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Trade Unions is in “ Osoaviachim ”, the huge civil 
defence force, with a membership of many millions, 
which has to a large extent been financed out of Trade 
Union funds. But they are also playing a large part in 
trying to increase food production, encouraging factory 
groups and individuals to take up allotments, sometimes 
actually assisting them to obtain land, seeds and tools, 
and in improving the efficiency of food distribution. 
Many of the jobs which in war-time Britain are done 
by outside organisations, local authorities, etc., are in the 
U.S.S.R. the concern of the Trade Union movement. 
Pravda put the essence of the difference in a few sentences : 

Who are primarily responsible for the needs of the 
working population ? The leaders of the economic 
organisation, the Trade Unions and the local soviets. The 
place of the Trade Union is not only where the wage- 
earner works, in the shop or in the brigade, but also where 
he lives, where he feeds, where he rests. 

Conclusion 

We must not underestimate the task, which faced the 
Soviet Trade.unions after the October Revolution, and 
especially during the last fifteen years of the planning 
period. 

Lenin was aware of the magnitude of the transforma¬ 
tion which the Soviet working class and the Soviet State 
had to undergo* “ We know,” he said, “ that the lack of 
culture belittles the Soviet power and re-establishes 
bureaucracy. . . . The workers, who are building a 
new society, have not changed into new men, who are 
clean from the filth of the capitalist world ; they are up 
to their knees in this filth and one can only dream about 
cleaning it off. It would be the greatest utopia to think 
that it is possible to do so immediately. Such a utopia 
would only postpone the reign of socialism to the skies ” 

(1919)- 
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The Soviet Trade Unions had to help the Soviet 
workers to find a new road out of the morasses of the 
heritage of the Tsarist Empire. They had to convert 
the millions of former farmers into an industrial army 
and their main difficulty was to overcome the “ lack of 
culture 

The total number of workers and employees in Soviet 
industry, trade and agriculture, has grown during this 
time nearly three times from 11 £ to 31 millions—women 
representing 45 per cent, of all industrial workers in 
November 1941. 

The 20 million recruits came mainly from rural 
districts, and they have largely contributed to the increase 
in the town population from 26,300,000 in 1926 to 
55,910,000 in 1939. 

Soviet Trade Unions have done a great job under most 
trying conditions : the defence of the Soviet Union 
manifest clearly that the population is ready to fight and 
die for the country, as it is, and that the country is 
strong enough morally and materially not only for a 
sacrifice, but also for victory. 

The great human, cultural and technical transforma¬ 
tion, about which Lenin dreamt twenty-five years ago 
has gone a long way towards its fulfilment, and one can 
only hope that after the victory, the Soviet Trade Unions 
will be one of the leading forces in a re-united Inter¬ 
national Trade Union organisation for the establishment 
of which the British Soviet Trade Union Committee is 
the first step. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Chapter V 

EDUCATION. THE SHAPING OF THE SOVIET 

CITIZEN 

by A. STEINBERG 
I. The Inheritance of the Past 

Reference books on the achievements of the Russian 
Revolution seldom fail to present in their diagrams, side 
by side with the tremendous increase in coal or machine- 
tool production, the exceedingly high standard of Soviet 
education as compared with that of pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The rise in the number of schools of all cate¬ 
gories, of professors, teachers and pupils, and, above all, 
in the percentage of literate men and women is related 
in a manner which tends to suggest that education is 
concerned with measurable quantities rather than with 
qualities of mind and character. In the case of Soviet 
Russia, this may be partly due to the influence of Russian 
terminology. “ It is time to realise,” said Stalin in his 
speech of May 4th, 1935, “ that of all the valuable 
capital the world possesses the most precious is man.” 
There is certainly good reason for comparing human 
beings with some form of condensed capital. Still, a 
child’s soul is something very different even from a 
precious stone, and the “ output ” of a school is only 
vaguely comparable with the yield of an oil-well. The 
difference is fundamental. Because man, even in the 
remotest part of the Soviet Union, is determined by his 
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historical background. Thus he cannot be treated, 
especially in respect of his education, let alone of his 
re-education, as a raw material. Soviet education could 
not and did not start from scratch, and there is no way to 
assess its real achievements other than by an analysis of 
the “ capital ” inherited from the past, and by a descrip¬ 
tion of the very peculiar “ tools ” at its disposal. 

The most striking feature of the educational position 
in Imperial Russia, in the years preceding its downfall, 
was not so much the abnormal proportion of illiterate 
adults, when set against the standards attained in Western 
Europe, as the rapidly growing discrepancy between 
demand and supply of educational facilities. The 
Government and its supporters hated the general clamour 
for more and still more schools. “ In Germany/’ said 
one of the leaders of the big landowners in 1906, “ they 
praise the schoolmaster as the victor of Sedan. I warn 
you, the day is not far off, when our Reds will applaud 
him as the grave-digger of Old Russia.” However, in 
this, as in all other aspects of its policy, the Government 
was substantially on the defensive. After a prolonged 
struggle, compulsory schooling was accepted “ in prin¬ 
ciple ”, and means were provided for the gradual exten¬ 
sion of the elementary school network. 

Bowing to political necessity, the Tsarist Government 
found its compensation in upholding the old school 
system with all its ties and bonds. Typical of the 
system was the subdivision of the very complicated 
structure, vertically as well as horizontally, into water¬ 
tight compartments. Those who went through the 
primary schools had no chance of admission to the 
secondary schools. Thereafter the highway to the 
universities became so narrow as only to admit the 
holders of a “ classical ” matriculation certificate. The 
chance of transfer from one type to another of secondary 
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schools (of which there were no less than seven quite 
different types) was practically nil. “ Divide and 
conquer ” was the guiding principle, and this was applied 
as between the sexes by the formation of women’s 
universities. (For a short time during the years of 
trouble 1905-7, the ordinary high school was thrown 
open to girls ; but immediately afterwards the reaction¬ 
aries in the most offensive terms ordered their expulsion.) 

The main task prescribed for the educational institu¬ 
tions of all grades was the preservation of the traditional 
ways of life and the instilment of unswerving loyalty 
towards Throne, Altar and Empire. Aloofness from the 
troubles of the day and, generally, from all contemporary 
problems was law for pupil and teacher alike. The text¬ 
books ignored the fact that Russia had lost a war against 
Japan, and the maps continued to mark Port Arthur as 
a Russian naval base. Russian literature was similarly 
treated. At a time when Tolstoy had long been recog¬ 
nised, both inside and outside Russia, as one of the 
classics of world-literature, pupils in Russian secondary 
schools were punished for reading War and Peace . That 
the abhorrence of the Present was bound to entail an 
ugly misrepresentation of the Past, is obvious. 

A system of education lagging so far behind the times 
was doomed long before its actual destruction. Its 
breakdown was reflected in another phenomenon peculiar 
to pre-revolution Russia, the gradual growth of a second 
educational system, beside the official and in a way sub¬ 
stituting for it. Free of the rigidity inherent in its rival, 
the new system automatically developed an elasticity 
which enabled it to respond to every aspect of the public 
demand. 

Desire for knowledge was common in Russia to literate 
and illiterate alike. For the latter the only means of 
acquiring the longed-for knowledge was the spoken word, 
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and, accordingly, the first task of the unofficial system 
of education was to spread oral tuition. It was supplied 
in abundance and supplemented by innumerable evening 
classes as well as by reading and study circles. The auto¬ 
biographies of Gorki or Ghaliapine testify how efficient 
this kind of education was even in the days of their 
boyhood. Thereafter it progressed by leaps and bounds. 
The educated Russian normally accepted it as his or her 
natural mission to share their spiritual bread with the 
hungry. Even Russian books were invisibly stamped 
with the mark “ Common Property ”. As the influence 
of the unofficial education grew, all the distinctions of 
the old educational system became unimportant. What 
now really mattered, was whether one had acquired the 
essence of the “ true ” education. 

The high reputation of the “ second ” system was 
derived from the fact that it had a curriculum of its 
own which, in direct opposition to the official one, bore 
a close relation to the actual problems of Russia’s 
political and social life. The old system ignored the 
present out of fear of the future ; the new revised even 
the past in the light of things to come. Pride of place 
in the new education was given to such subjects as 
Political Economy and Sociology, to the history of the 
French and other revolutions and, of course, to modem 
literature, Russian and foreign. 

Of the two systems, the subversive had the particular 
advantage of being in time with the craving for self- 
determination which swayed all the non-Russian peoples 
of the Tsar’s Empire. Whilst the schools maintained 
by the State had scarcely any consideration for the most 
sacred traditions of the non-Russians, or, more exactly, 
of all non-Great Russians, the teachers and the teachings 
of the underground type were proclaiming emphatically 
that every ethnic group inside Russia was entitled to 
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a life of its own. To these enthusiastic teachers, no 
matter whether they were “ Great ”, “ Little ” or 
“ White ” Russians, Jews or Georgians, the Polish 
uprising of 1862, for instance, was an event no less 
glorious than the English or French Revolutions. In the 
past of Russia, in Russian literature and philosophy, they 
searched for and easily discovered those elements which 
agreed with their own ideal of universal brotherhood and 
justice. Thus they succeeded in winning the affection of 
conquered and oppressed peoples for a Russian common¬ 
wealth not yet born and only hoped for. 

The main bearer of the new educational movement 
was Russia’s Intelligentsia, a social group of a singular 
character; inseparably connected with the history of 
Russian culture. Every member of this group, held 
together only by common ideals, was supposed to be at 
least potentially a teacher in the people’s service. For 
and with the people, was the Intelligentsia’s motto. 
Teachers and educationists by the summons of the inner 
voice, they were continually conscious of a feeling of 
indebtedness towards the burdened and toiling. Was it 
not these, the producers of their daily bread, who had 
also created the Word, the Russian and all other 
languages, the main instrument of Thought and Know¬ 
ledge ? This was the semi-religious form in which the 
theories of Western socialism were assimilated by the 
Russian mind. 

The fluctuating movement of All-Russia’s Intelligentsia 
found its crystallisation points in an array of revolu¬ 
tionary parties, every one of which was constituted as an 
educational institution and represented, most literally, a 
school of thought. All of them considered themselves 
to be “ parts ” not of the existing “ Russia ”, but of an 
ideal society which had yet to be called into being. 
Training of instructors and mass education with that 
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purpose in view was, therefore, their main object. No 
one was qualified to lead who had not behind him years 
and years of such work. All the great Russian revolu¬ 
tionary leaders went through this militant school, starting 
as pupils in a reading circle and rising step by step to 
the position of revered “ teachers ”. About 1905, the 
Russian political emigres set up in Paris a full-fledged 
High School of Economics, and a few years later Maxim 
Gorki founded a special college for Bolsheviks at his place 
of refuge, Capri. 

At the time of the Revolution, the illegal schools inside 
the Tsarist educational system were ripe to emerge into 
the open and completely to replace their rivals. 

II. The Educational Ideal of Marxist Russia 

The establishment of the Soviet regime produced in 
Russia, alongside the political and social revolution, the 
overthrow of the inherited philosophy represented by the 
Orthodox Christian Church. Its place has been taken 
by Marxism, the official philosophy of the ruling Com¬ 
munist Party. Within the sphere of education this 
implies the adjustment of all educational aims to the 
social ideal of a classless society, which is the ultimate 
proclaimed goal of the Soviet Union. 

The whole population of the Union is to be educated, 
taught and trained in such a way as to be able, everyone 
in his or her individual place, to perform the task allotted 
by the State. Thus the shaping of Soviet citizens worthy 
of the name is the general aim of Soviet education. A 
precise definition of the good Soviet citizen is now on 
Russia’s Statute Book, the Fundamental Law of the U.S.S.R . 
In Chapter X of this Constitution is included a list of 
“ Duties of Citizens ”, among them “ to observe the laws, 
to maintain labour discipline, honestly to perform public 
duties and to respect the fules of socialist human inter- 
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course” (Art. 130). For the understanding of the 
special characteristics of modern Russian education, the 
last few words are the most important. They presuppose 
a standard of human behaviour which can only be 
understood in the light of Marxist ethics. 

What does the Soviet law mean by “ socialist inter¬ 
course ”, and what are its “ rules ” ? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in the 
ideas the Marxists of Russia had always held about the 
moral and mental qualities of the working class. To the 
Russian disciples of Marx man in the factory represented 
even inside the capitalist world that higher type of human 
character which should be intentionally bred, so as to 
become universal in the coming classless society. In 1905, 
long before the Bolshevik Revolution, at the time of the 
mutiny aboard the battleship Potemkin , 1 Russian Marxists, 
in their attempt to explain why the Imperial Navy was 
more in step with the vanguard of the people than the 
army, pointed to the sociological likeness between a big 
naval vessel and a modern factory. Like the member 
of a battleship crew, the factory worker was bound to 
become, sooner or later, aware of the fact that he is in 
the same boat with a great number of fellow-workers, 
that his individual fate is but a detail in the fortunes of 
a greater whole. His social position, the place held by 
him in the process of production, they said, predisposed 
him automatically to react to his environment in the 
right “ socialist ” way. It remained only to make 
explicit the different forms of this reaction, the “ rules ” 
governing it, in order to obtain the guiding principles of 
socialist education. 

In the ideal image of the factory worker the feature 
most valued by the Soviet educationists is his presumed 
“ Consciousness ”, i.e. his capacity to put the revolu- 

1 Subject of the most famous of the early Russian films. 
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tionary mission of his class above his individual interests. 
To this level should be elevated all Soviet citizens, who 
should respect each other as befits members of a com¬ 
munity engaged in a great work of liberation. Further¬ 
more, in their intercourse they should pursue, to the total 
exclusion of every kind of national or racial discrimination, 
that class solidarity which is supposed to be ingrained in 
the workers all over the world. The tendency to dis¬ 
criminate against people of alien origin as well as against 
the “ weaker sex ” is continually exposed in the process 
of Soviet education as a “ bourgeois prejudice 
Particular stress is also laid on the sense of superiority 
which seems to be characteristic of the worker’s attitude 
towards the machine. The industrial revolution, as it 
came in the West, involved the subservience of man to 
machinery ; in the U.S.S.R. he is being taught to use 
it for his own social purposes. A similar sense of inde¬ 
pendence is being instilled into the child of the peasant 
towards his means of production, the soil. The under¬ 
lying principle is that Man has to look upon himself as 
upon the lord rather than the slave of Nature. There 
can be no doubt that by conferring upon the industrial 
worker the highest moral dignity Soviet education stimu¬ 
lates the shifting of country people to the cities and 
accelerates Russia’s industrialisation. 

With its economy based on rational planning, the 
Soviet Union needs the greatest possible number of 
citizens who respond easily to reason and are unlikely 
to be led astray by incalculable outbursts of emotion. 
In accordance with this need, Soviet education is set 
upon training the young generation in the virtues of self- 
control, of self-imposed discipline and of dutifulness 
towards both superiors and subordinates. Everyone 
should learn to lead and to be led. All these qualities 
are unmistakably martial virtues adapted to a rapidly 
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progressing economy planned on the lines of a military 
campaign. 

Together with will-power the Soviet education is tiying 
to develop in all under its care the creative faculties of 
the intellect. Here again, the rapid expansion of the 
Union’s economy demands a practically limitless number 
of inventors and explorers, of men and women capable 
of performing research work, in order to adjust difficulties 
and to improve the methods of work. The creative force 
of the human mind, it is thought, can most effectively be 
put into action by studying Marxist philosophy and 
science. The first, because it extols Man above all the 
Heroes of past mythology (and to Marxism religion is 
nothing but mythology), thus imbuing the human mind 
with boundless self-confidence ; the second, because it 
reflects and reveals the immense power of the methodically 
working intellect. 

All in all, Soviet education may be described as the 
mobilisation to the full of Russia’s moral and intellectual 
resources for the benefit of the great social experiment 
undertaken by the Soviet State. 

III. Ways and Means 

In drawing the picture of education under the Soviet 
regime we need to take several aspects into consideration. 

First, the formal shape of the system of school and 
university, and the extent to which it is universally 
available. 

Second, the content of the education provided, its 
purposefulness and the means by which it sets out to 
achieve its purpose. 

Third, the network of extra-school organisations by 
which the efforts of the schools, etc.—again under control 
of the State purpose—are supplemented; and 

Fourth, the role played in the education of the Soviet 
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system by such bodies as Trade Unions, the Red Army, 
and above all the Communist Party. 

Education, in the U.S.S.R., is not a separate part of 
life or an adjunct to the political system ; it is a vital 
element in the system and continues from infancy to 
death. Unless this is clearly understood, we cannot 
grasp either what the Soviet educational system is trying 
to do or why education is a subject of such passionate 
interest to the rulers of the U.S.S.R. 

Machinery 

The machinery built up and used by the Soviet State 
for its educational purpose consists of two different sets 
of instruments, a regular school system and an extra 
network of training centres, supplementing each other and 
supplemented in their turn by a good many primarily 
non-educational institutions. A complete description of 
Soviet education has to take into account not merely the 
formal system, but all the main components and try to 
assess the part each of them is playing in the shaping of 
the Soviet citizen which is their common task. 

In its outlines the Soviet school system resembles very 
much that of pre-revolutionary Russia. When the 
control of State education had been taken over by the 
exponents of Russia’s unofficial educational system, they 
did not try to break it up, though they reformed it 
thoroughly in the democratic spirit of Russia’s Intelli¬ 
gentsia. The inherited three-storey building, with its 
division into primary, secondary and high schools, has 
outlived the revolution. But inside the building there 
has been installed a lifting apparatus devised to carry 
the pupil, almost automatically, from the basement to 
the top. The instruction at every stage is preparatory 
to the requirements of the subsequent one, so as to make 
the intermediate examinations as easy as possible. Their 
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passing depends entirely upon the abilities and the 
assiduity of the pupil. These facilities are implied in the 
“ Right to education ” guaranteed to the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. by Article 121 of the Constitution. 

Education in a State school, however, is in Soviet 
Russia as much a duty as a right. Whilst schooling is a 
State monopoly, elementary school training for boys and 
girls from 8 to 15 has, since 1930, been both universal 
and compulsory. The secondary school leads through an 
additional three years’ course up to the highest stage, to 
institutions of university rank. In 1941 the Union’s 
“ school population ” had already risen above the 37 million 
mark. The efforts to extend universal school education 
up to the age of 18, and thus to abolish the distinction 
between primary and secondary schools, were frustrated 
by the outbreak of war. At both stages the education 
was, however, till the autumn of 1940, free of charge. 
Wherever possible, it is being carried through in the 
appropriate vernacular. In such cases Russian is taught 
as a second language. Everywhere and at all stages, 
there is co-education. 

Curriculum 

Within the curriculum of the seven years’ primary 
school the largest place, after Russian and Russian 
literature, is occupied by Natural Science, Mathematics, 
Geography and Social Science. The latter subject, the 
study of which begins at 13, plays in Soviet education 
the part assigned in the older form to moral instruction 
through religion ; it bears some relation to the suggestions 
for “ civics ” as a compulsory subject in modern Britain. 
It comprises an introduction to Marxist philosophy, an 
exposition of the forces shaping modern society, an 
analysis of the internal structure and of the international 
position of the Soviet Union, of its ideals and, what is 
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most important, of the duties incumbent on the individual 
citizen in respect of the whole Soviet community. 
Literature and history are taught in the same Marxist 
spirit, though in the last few years, with the growing of 
the war menace, much stress has been laid on the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Russian past. This blending of Marxist 
internationalism with old-fashioned traditional Russian 
patriotism in the Soviet text-books has been sponsored 
by Stalin himself. In geography also, special attention 
is given to the “ greatness ” and “ uniqueness ” of Soviet 
Russia. Even the teaching of foreign languages (usually 
English or German), which begins with the fourth school 
year, is being used to underline modern Russia’s advance¬ 
ment in comparison with the outer world. Science is 
being taught in such a way as to open the mind of the 
pupil to the possibilities of its technical application, in 
industry as well as in agriculture. With that purpose in 
view, the whole primary school education in the early 
’thirties was turned to “ polytechnikisation ”, which means 
learning by producing in practice the various processes 
described and explained in the teacher’s lessons. Thus 
boys and girls all over the country are being prepared 
for the vocational choice they are supposed to make with 
the completion of their elementary school education. 

Hand in hand with the training of the intellect goes 
the developing of artistic inclinations (singing, dancing, 
acting, etc.), the steeling of the character and the harden¬ 
ing of the body through athletic exercises and games. 
After a period of extravagant experiments in self- 
government of and by the class members, following the 
tradition of Russia’s unofficial education in the bygone 
pre-revolutionary days, discipline has been restored to a 
measure never achieved in Russia before. School 
administration is concentrated in the hands of a head¬ 
master, who is, however, assisted by the whole body of 
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teachers, instructors, a medical supervisor, representatives 
of the Parents’ Soviet as well as by the most suitable 
among the pupils. For the children administrative 
activities within the school community provide the first 
opening to prove their capacity for leadership, to demon¬ 
strate strength of character and to put to test their 
common sense. Many similar opportunities are given to 
them during school excursions to places of work, in 
summer camps or on the occasion of a theatrical per¬ 
formance often produced entirely by the youngsters 
themselves. 

Higher Education 

On the conclusion of their primary training the pupils 
have to make up their mind whether they choose to go 
on studying or prefer to start productive work at once. 
In the first case, if they are in a ten years’ school, they 
will stay where they are ; otherwise they have the chance 
of being transferred to the higher type of school, and 
their choice of a definite vocation is then postponed for 
another three years. But even if they have decided to 
join up immediately in the army of the workers or the 
peasants, their education is by no means at an end. A 
dense network of technical training centres is spread all 
over the country, in which the young workers of both 
sexes receive, together with special vocational instruction, 
a considerable amount of additional general knowledge, 
for the purpose of making them “ politically conscious ”. 
The enormous increase in the number of such institutions 
(as demonstrated by the figures given below) was dictated 
by the needs of industrialisation in conjunction with the 
mechanisation of agriculture. In order to direct the 
youth in ever-growing numbers to this type of “ specialisa¬ 
tion ”, the Government is deliberately discouraging their 
zeal for “ scholarship To that end and as an emer- 
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gency measure, fees for the attendance at secondary and 
higher schools were re-introduced on October 2nd, 1940, 
in disregard of Article 121 of the Constitution. 

The teaching personnel for both primary and secondary 
schools is being trained partly in special Training 
Institutions, of which there are several scores in the Soviet 
Union, partly in ordinary high schools, partly in the old 
universities, in which case the graduates have to acquire 
a supplementary pedagogical qualification. The total 
number of men and women who graduated in the last 
ten years as teachers, according to Prof. I. Trainin, is 
more than a quarter of a million. The teaching profession 
is held in high esteem throughout the Soviet Union. 

Boys and girls of 18 who hold a secondary school 
certificate are entitled to compete for admission to one 
of the Union’s 700 odd high schools which are training 
the most highly-qualified specialists for every branch of 
Soviet life, for industry and agriculture, for State and 
municipal administration, for educational and research 
work. A conspicuous feature of higher education in post¬ 
revolutionary Russia is its extreme specialisation. There 
are, for example, special high schools for statisticians and 
for teachers of geography. Needless to say, the great 
majority of the high schools are concerned to produce 
technicians. During the years 1928-32 the engineering 
colleges produced altogether 67,000 “ industrial officers ” ; 
in the following five-year period the number of such 
graduates had risen to 211,000. (The corresponding 
figures for the lower technical schools were 98 and 
318,000 respectively.) To counteract the educational 
disadvantages of specialisation, all students are obliged 
to study subjects of a “ general interest ”, such as World 
History and, as a matter of course, the “ dialectical 
materialism ” of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
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Social Origins 

However, the most striking feature of Soviet higher 
schools, particularly when compared with those of 
Imperial Russia, or with any other western country, is 
the social origin of the students. In 1914, figures drawn 
from eight universities, showed 57-1 per cent, of the 
students belonging to the upper and higher-middle class ; 
the rest either derived from the lower-middle class or 
came of peasant stock. In 1931-5 about a half of all 
students came from the ranks of the urban workers. 
Taking into account that even in 1939 there were less 
than 30 per cent, of wage and salary earners among the 
Union’s adult population, we are entitled to say that in 
respect of higher education the working class in Russia 
has a privileged position. Whence are the sons and 
daughters of Russian workers getting the means for their 
five years’ studies at a high school ? The statistics tell 
us that in 1939 no less than 90 per cent, of all students 
were maintained by State bursaries. And if bursaries 
are not available or insufficient, Soviet students manage 
to combine study with paid work. 

Every night from six until twelve [reports John Scott, an 
American observer who was himself working for many years 
in one of the newly created centres of Soviet industry] the 
street-cars and buses were crowded with adult students 
hurrying to and from schools with books and notebooks, 
under their arms, discussing Leibnitz, Hegel, or Lenin, 
doing problems on their knees, and acting like high-school 
children during examination week in a New York subway. 
These students, however, were not adolescents, and it was 
not examination time. They were just the run of the 
population of the Soviet Union making up for several 
centuries of lost time. 1 


As in a flash, this vivid picture reveals the extent to 
which the Soviet population is making use of the equality 
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of opportunity which is the corner-stone of the whole 
Soviet school system. But it reveals also that the applica¬ 
tion of this basic principle has still, even in Soviet Russia, 
its natural limits. 

The State and Education 

State control of school education is exercised for the 
greater part not by the Union but by the individual 
Union Republics. This enables the outline to be adjusted 
to the different conditions of life of the Union’s various 
nationalities. The “ determination of the basic principles 
in the sphere of education ” is, of course, under Union 
jurisdiction (Constitution Art. 14). All matters con¬ 
cerning higher education are also under Union super¬ 
vision. They are dealt with by a special Union Committee 
whose chairman is a member of the central government 
(Constitution Art. 70). The main instrument for 
implementing the Union’s control is the federal budget. 
It is noteworthy that as late as 1937 almost 20 per cent, 
of the whole expenditure was allocated to education 
(nearly as much as to defence) ; and even in the last 
pre-war budget the percentage was still over 12. 

Semi-Official Education 

Their own triumph over the old official educational 
system effectively convinced the builders of Soviet Russia 
that no system of State education could be considered 
secure, as long as there was room for a rival from outside. 
Hence their incessant efforts to control and absorb the 
whole educational potential of the country. Education 
begins at home. Therefore, under the Soviet regime, a 
second semi-official, semi-voluntary educational system has 
been built up which is designed to take hold of the child 
in its infancy, so as to detach it as early as possible from 
the uncontrolled and uncontrollable home atmosphere. 
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Although respect for family life is now again in the 
ascendant in Russia, the educational influence of the 
family-is being steadily eliminated. This is the chief aim 
of what is called “ pre-school education 55 . 

Already the communal creches in town and village 
achieve this purpose in part ; and even more the net¬ 
work of kindergartens spread all over the country among 
all its peoples, including the most backward tribes of the 
farther North and the remotest East. The installation 
of a radio-station and the opening of a Kindergarten are 
usually the first civilising steps taken on some forlorn 
Arctic island. In the Murmansk region, to take one 
instance only, there were in 1937 forty-six Kindergartens 
with 2,430 children, and 8 special buildings at their 
disposal. Not less amazing are the corresponding figures 
for Kamchatka and the Chukotski peninsula. To the 
Kindergartens are often attached preparatory schools 
paving the way to the ordinary primary schools. All 
these institutions are in the care of specially trained 
personnel and are made as attractive as possible, so as 
to make them popular with the parents. 

At the age of 7, when the youngsters are about to 
become liable to compulsory schooling, they become 
simultaneously eligible for full membership in the Com¬ 
munist organisation of the “ Octyabryata ”, which means 
“ the cubs of October ”, i.e. of the Revolution. There 
the little ones are educated under the guidance of older 
children, the “ Young Pioneers ”, aged 12-16, who belong 
to the Communist organisation which prepares its 
members for joining the “ Comsomol ” (Communist 
League of Youth). The latter, with its membership of 
boys and girls between 16 and 23, is the last stage of the 
high road which leads the young Soviet citizen to the 
very centre of the political life of the Union, the All- 
Union Communist Party. 
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Article 126 of the Constitution describes the Communist 
Party as the union of “ the most active and politically 
conscious citizens.” This gives the clue to the general aim 
of Party educational policy as pursued through all the 
stages of childhood and youth organisation. The official 
school system has the task of moulding in a general way 
the Soviet citizen ; the semi-official co-partner that of 
finding and training recruits for the moral and intellectual 
elite which the Party aspires to be. As recruitment to 
the. Party itself is voluntary, so also is enrolment in the 
Pioneers and the other organisations. The various stages 
of pre-Party enrolment are, however, adjusted very nicely 
to the stages of the school system. Thus, elementary 
schoolchildren supply the candidates for entry to the 
organisations of Cubs and Pioneers, and students from 
secondary and higher schools join the Comsomol. The 
larger the membership of these preparatory groupings, 
the easier the selection of candidates for the Party itself, 
and the less likelihood that this will be dependent on 
accidental factors. 

Herein lies the reason for the strenuous and successful 
efforts which have been made, ever since the early 
’twenties, to extend the scope of these extra-school 
organisations. In 1926 Pioneers and Cubs between them 
mustered an army of some 2 million members ; by 1935 
this number had trebled. The membership of Comsomol 
grew even more rapidly, from a million and a half in 1926 
to about 5! millions in 1935. At the present time over 
one-half of all schoolchildren and students in the Union 
(nearly 19 out of 37 millions) are enrolled in one or other 
of the three organisations. 

The Party devotes great care and attention to its 
juniors. Pioneers, for example, already possess their own 
super-club premises. 1 Richard Terrell in Soviet Under - 

1 “ Palaces ** is the Russian word. Cf, “ Palace of Labour.** 
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standing (1937), gives an eye-witness account of education 
in one or two of these institutions. 

In the Rostov Palace of Pioneers [he writes], I watched 
little boys studying models of ships, cranes and railway 
sidings such as were used on the Don river, at the port. 
They gave me a demonstration of the unloading of a ship. 
At Stalingrad, where tractors and other agricultural 
machines are made, the Palace contains models of internal- 
combustion machines in section. A lecturer explains the 
models and diagrams to a group of little boys and girls, 
who spend much of their time copying the models in 
crayon and mastering their intricacies perfectly. 

Here, too, as in the ordinary course of Soviet education, 
much attention is paid to securing artistic efficiency. 

The Work of Other Institutions 
The State and the Party are assisted in their educational 
work by the efforts of a number of other institutions 
whose main objects are not primarily educational. Of 
these the most important are the Trade Unions, the 
Co-operative societies and above all the armed forces. 
All of them lent a hand in the liquidation of illiteracy. 

The greatest service in this field was rendered by the 
Red Army, which for many years caused masses of 
illiterate recruits to undergo a course of elementary 
education. Since literacy became general among the 
younger generation, the young men in the armed forces 
are being provided with educational facilities of the 
widest scope. Even in time of war this work is un¬ 
flinchingly carried on. “ It is quite usual ”, reports the 
Soviet writer Y. Rykachev, “ to meet a young Red Army 
man studying philosophy, history, some foreign language 
or psychology while the battle rages only a few miles 
ahead.” Most of these front-line scholars are “ corre¬ 
sponding ” students of Soviet universities receiving special 
encouragement from the military command. Like the 
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universities and the higher schools, the armed forces are 
one of the most fruitful recruiting grounds for the 
Comsomol. 

No less attention is given by the Trade Unions to the 
improvement of the educational standard of grown-ups. 
In the first place, it is the workers’ club which serves 
this purpose. The number cf such clubs amounted to 
6,000 in 1940 ; during the previous year they had to 
their credit the arrangement of over 1 million lectures 
and literary evenings, with audiences totalling more than 
300 million. By 1940 the Trade Unions were responsible 
for nearly 15,000 special libraries. One of their duties 
is the selection of members suitable for higher ^technical 
education. A considerable part of the men and women 
who have passed their finals in the Soviet technical 
schools have been sent there by their respective Trade 
Unions. Not long before war broke out, the Unions 
were ordered to select half a million younger members 
for supplementary education in special factory schools. 
Now, in connection with evacuation measures, it is often 
the Trade Unions which have to take over the super¬ 
vision of the whole school system. 

However, in one way or another, every kind of Soviet 
activity has its particular educational aspect. Even 
service in the various branches of State and local adminis¬ 
tration is regarded as an opportunity for special education. 
The driving force behind all these feverish activities, the 
Communist Party, looks upon itself, true to its pre¬ 
revolutionary traditions, as an educational institution of 
the highest rank. The Party, also, moulds the entire 
cultural life of the Soviet Union (research work, artistic 
production, press, cinema, radio, etc.) to its own edu¬ 
cational purpose, the formation of the Soviet citizen 
as the nearest present approach to the Communist ideal 
of man. 
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In fact, it would not be far from the truth to say that 
Soviet Russia is one great totalitarian school of socialist 
thought and action ; and it is significant that its leader 
is addressed on the most solemn occasions as “ our 
Teacher ”, and is proud to be described as the most 
faithful of the disciples of Lenin. 

IV. The Results 

The results brought about by the gigantic Soviet 
effort on the education front must be considered in 
regard both to quantity and quality. 

In quantity the educational achievements are of such 
a size that they beat easily every record registered so far 
in human history. Only twenty-five years ago, to begin 
with the most vital point, 67 per cent, or two-thirds of 
the population were illiterate ; according to the census 
of 1939, the percentage of illiterates has sunk to 22 6, just 
a third of the pre-revolutionary level. Taken at their face 
value, these figures may, however, be misleading. An 
analysis of the details will show that even in pre-Soviet 
Russia in some parts of the country, particularly the big 
cities, the average of literacy was much nearer the 
present level. Still more revealing are the figures in 
relation to the sexes. At the beginning of 1939, 88-2 per 
cent, of the males and 66*6 per cent, of the females were 
literate; the corresponding figures for 1917 were 50 per cent 
and 15 per cent. This means that, in point of literacy, the 
male half of the population had much less to gain than the 
female one, and that, on the other hand, the Soviet 
women have still far to go to catch up with the men, 
though the difference between the sexes has been con¬ 
siderably reduced. Soviet educationists are, none the 
less, fully entitled to claim that “ illiteracy in the U.S.S.R. 
has been almost completely eliminated ”. Within the 
limits of the age group between 10 to 25, the proportion 
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of illiterates is by now swiftly approaching zero. The 
residue of illiterates in this group belong almost exclu¬ 
sively to those backward nationalities which have only 
come into the range of civilisation under Soviet rule. 
But in the advanced parts of the Union, not to speak of 
cities like Moscow or Leningrad, it is now a very rare 
occasion to find among the conscripted youth anyone 
who is not quite familiar with the art of reading and 
writing. On the whole, the Soviet Union is about to 
attain the standard of universal literacy. 

The following table may convey a general idea how 
things are developing. 

Literates among Persons aged over 9 

Urban Districts. Rural Districts. 

1926 . . . 76*3% 45*2% 

1939 • • • 89-5% 76 8% 

Like the males and females, the town and the country 
dweller are thus rapidly converging, which means that 
the peasantry is catching up on the townsfolk. As in 
many other respects, the* Revolution has here, too, been 
particularly beneficial to the peasants and to the women ; 
most of all to the womenfolk of the countryside. 

A few more figures may illustrate the rapid extension of 
the school network since the Revolution. In 1917 there 
were in Russia about 94,000 elementary schools with 
8 million pupils ; the numbers are now over four times 
as great. Owing to the lack of suitable buildings, many 
schools, even in Moscow, work two and three shifts. 
Within the five immediately pre-war years alone, more 
than 20,000 new schools were built, most of them in the 
villages. At the time of the last Imperial census (1897), 
Russia had 1*3 million men and women with secondary 
or higher education, i.e. about 1 per cent, of the whole 
population ; by 1939 this number has increased to 14*2 
million or to 8*41 per cent, of the population. In the 
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Ukraine the proportion was even higher (1016 per cent.), 
and the peak was reached in Stalin’s native land, Georgia 
(12-46 per cent.). These figures are among the highest 
ever reached by any community in the modem world. 
No less impressive are the figures relating to the high 
schools alone. 

High Schools. Students. 

1917 ... 91 124,000 

1940 . . . 700 600,000 

This extraordinarily high standard is being upheld even 
in time of war. The number of places open to students 
during the term 1941-2 has increased by over 10 per cent, 
against that of the previous year. 

All these figures are concurrently indicative of the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. has at its disposal the largest number 
of men and women equipped with modern knowledge, 
and particularly, in accordance with the general trend 
of Soviet education, with technical knowledge. But are 
they equipped to make the appropriate use of their 
equipment ? How deep is the scientific and literary 
knowledge they have acquired rooted in their mind ? 
Has the intensive training, in conformity with the Com¬ 
munist pattern, not affected the independence of their 
judgment, their ability to live up to the requirements of 
genuine human dignity ? Are these newly-shaped Soviet 
citizens normally developed personalities or a kind of 
mass-produced automatons in human disguise ? 

Statistics can give no answer to these questions which 
are, however, of vital importance for assessment of the 
quality of Soviet education. In order to discover its 
results in terms of quality, we have to turn our eyes to 
Soviet life as a whole ; we must, mentally, plant ourselves 
in its very heart, and try to understand the cultural 
activities which are in progress there ; we must get an 
adequate idea of Soviet literature, art, music ; of the 
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social climate which permeates, in the Soviet Union, the 
private life of every citizen. 

This is a formidable task indeed. But there are other 
telling signs indicating, if only vaguely, the general 
direction in which Soviet humanity is travelling. The 
criticisms of Soviet education which are voiced time and 
again within the Union itself reveal not only its short¬ 
comings from the official Communist point of view, but 
also the indestructibility of the Russian character which 
breaks through all the dams of educational planning. 
It is the Old Adam in the Russian, and in all the other 
human types of the Soviet Union, who revolts against 
the standardised type of a “ cultured ” Soviet citizen, into 
which he might have been pressed by sheer weight of 
political power. Owing to his powers of resistance, 
Marxist education in Soviet Russia is acquiring, with the 
progress of time, a specifically Russian tinge, and the 
result is a new blend of human character which is as 
much Russian as Marxist. 

The present war, the 'acid test for Soviet education, 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that within the 
borders of the former Russian Empire, there has been 
brought up a new generation, in whom scientific know¬ 
ledge, technical skill and efficiency, the results of the 
Communist educational effort, are organically combined 
with the perennial Russian characteristic, endurance, 
fortitude in reverse, and boundless love of the country. 
It is more than a symbol that the victors of Stalingrad 
are being decorated with orders named after the great 
warriors of the Imperial past, Suvorov and Kutuzov, and 
even after the military genius of the Orthodox church, 
Alexander Nevsky, 
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CULTURE 
* by A. STEINBERG 

Before the Revolution 44 Kultura ”, the Russian equiva¬ 
lent of the English 44 Culture ”, meant to the mind of 
educated Russians £rst and foremost the quintessence of 
civilisation, its refinements and highest achievements in 
all spheres of creative spiritual life. As such, the word 
was quite foreign to common speech. At the present 
time, however, it is not only fully adopted by the Russian 
people in its entirety ; not only did it find its way into 
all the non-Russian vernaculars of the Soviet Union, but 
it is appreciated in itself as a valuable acquisition of the 
masses. With its immense popularity, the word has also 
immensely gained in the scope of its meaning. 44 Kultura ” 
still means all it had meant before, philosophical thought 
and scientific research, fine arts and a refined taste, 
chivalry and elegance ; but it means also much more— 
conformity with the moral and intellectual standard of 
the average Soviet citizen, the required minimum of 
orderly behaviour and, of course, clean teeth and neat 
clothes. Significantly enough, all that is being done in 
the U.S.S.R. for the furthering of physical fitness goes 
under the heading 44 Phys-Kultura ”. And the famous 
44 Park of Culture and Rest ” along the Moscow river is 
a living monument to this linguistic innovation. The 
realisation of the big change the word has undergone 
provides us with a fitting measure for the appreciation 
of the cultural revolution through which Russia’s popula¬ 
tion has passed in the last two and a half decades. 
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I. The Guiding Principles 

The Revolution has brought culture to the people and 
has raised the people in a very short period to an extra¬ 
ordinarily high cultural level. What is true of Soviet 
education is equally true of the Union’s cultural life. It 
is entirely determined by the principle of equality of 
opportunity. Though the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
does not, as in the case of education or leisure, guarantee 
to the Soviet citizen a specific “ right to culture ”, it 
emphasises that “ the raising of the cultural level of the 
workers ” is one of the main purposes which direct the 
whole planned economy of the country (Art. n). 
Whenever “ culture ” or “ cultural life ” are mentioned in 
the Constitution, they regularly occupy a place second 
only to that of “ economy ” and rank even higher than 
“defence” (Art. 68 [f] ; Art. 131). This implies that 
every citizen of the Union is entitled to claim his part 
in the cultural life of the country in the same way as he 
is entitled to benefit from its prosperity and security. 
From this point of view the Soviet “ right to education ” 
is in itself, in the last resort, only a means to a cultural 
end, in so far as without education no one could possibly 
make a new contribution to the inherited culture nor 
even enjoy its fruits to the full. 

In the articles of the Constitution just referred to, the 
Soviet State proclaims as its task to provide for the 
“ development of economy, culture and defence ”. In 
regard to economic life it means first of all planned 
economy ; the war has shown us what it meant in regard 
to defence. But what does it mean in regard to culture ? 
Does the idea of planned culture make sense ? Are the 
creative forces necessary for the development of culture 
able to be mobilised or regimented ? Can the “ cultural 
level ” of a whole country be raised in a similar way as, 
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say, the water-mark of Soviet lakes and rivers ? That is 
exactly what the builders of Soviet Russia actually 
maintain. And we shall see that in the cultural sphere 
they have been, within certain limits, no less successful 
than in that of economy or defence. 

Cultural development was conceived in Soviet Russia, 
since its inception, in accordance with a scheme drawn 
up on strictly Marxist lines. This scheme dictated, 
firstly, a rigorous selection of cultural values worthy of 
further cultivation ; secondly, the segregation of those 
inherited values which had to be either sterilised or even 
rooted out. Selection resulted in the full vindication of 
Scientific Truth in all its refractions and of artistic beauty 
with all its radiations, but, at the same time, in a whole¬ 
sale rejection of religious faith. It was this negative side 
of Soviet cultural planning which brought the whole 
enterprise into disrepute with the Western world. For 
many years it overshadowed entirely the other, the bright 
side of the picture. German anti-Russian propaganda 
would not have had the audacity to present Germany’s 
Fuehrer to the world as the champion of European 
culture, were it not for the uncompromising attitude of 
the Soviet Government towards religion. Only a few 
among the believers all over the world realised that the 
fight of the “ godless ” Russian Communists against 
religion was not due to the uprising of some old barbarity, 
but, on the contrary, an attempt made by the partisans 
of modern European enlightenment to draw the practical 
conclusions from their scientific philosophy. This is 
borne out by the fact that in dealing with the other 
aspects of cultural life, apart from the religious, the rulers 
of Soviet Russia have shown themselves as broadminded 
as was humanly possible. 

Culture was to them the sum-total of all that Man has 
achieved in his struggle against Nature. It had, there- 
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fore, to be free of all limitations in space and time. It 
was conceived as a whole to which every people on earth 
and every epoch in history can make or has made its 
contribution. This cultural universalism is a quite 
logical extension of Marxist internationalism to human 
activities. Taking the broad view of the past and present 
alike, the Soviet Government created in the cultural 
sphere the theoretical basis for close collaboration of all 
the nationalities of the Union. There was no room left 
for cultural power-politics, say, of the Russians, on the 
one side ; nor, on the other side, for cultural grievances 
on the part of the weaker nationalities. Soviet culture 
is intended to be neither Russian nor Georgian, nor 
tinged by any other national shade, but an interplay of 
many consonant colours, a rainbow, as it were, fore¬ 
stalling the coming cultural integration of mankind. 
Nothing seems to cause more delight to the eyes of the 
Soviet reader than lines like these : “ The works of 

Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Goethe, Gorki, Swift, Chekhov, 
Balsac, Dostoyevsky, Byron, Pushkin, Heine, Turgeniev, 
Maupassant and Sholokhov are now familiar friends of 
the remotest peoples of the U.S.S.R.” (from an article 
by Y. Rykachev). All tongues and epochs are here 
deliberately intermingled, gathered together round one 
rallying-point, the Soviet Union itself. 

It may or may not be a fact that Shakespeare, Swift 
and Byron are by now more at home in East-Siberian 
Yakutia than in their native land, and yet there is no 
doubt that this is, in general, what the Soviet cultural 
plan is aiming at. Within its framework a mass mobilisa¬ 
tion of creative forces has been carried through ; the 
educational system has been put into its service, and all 
available technical means are being used for its imple¬ 
mentation. On November 7th, 1942, the last anniversary 
of the Revolution, Pravda wrote : 
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The Soviet citizens emerged on the broad highway of 
cultural development. Before the young people opened 
up the wide vistas of art, science and literature. A new 
Soviet intelligentsia developed primarily from among the 
children of workers and peasants. They are the doctors, 
teachers, writers and artists. A new type of man has 
entered the history of mankind. 

The balance-sheet of cultural planning during a period 
of twenty-five years is, in these few sentences, spread 
before us. It includes as its last asset even the highest 
prize of that planning, the 4 4 new type of man 55 or, in 
the phrase of S. and B. Webb, “ Man Remade ”. 
Again we may be sceptical as to whether this ultimate 
goal of the planned cultural revolution has already been 
attained, or is, at best, only a justifiable anticipation. At 
any rate, it is worth while to survey the various items of 
this balance-sheet, not recoiling even before the difficult 
task of assessing the true value of the last one. 

II. Planned Development of Culture 

According to Marxist philosophy, human progress is 
basically progress in the development of the productive 
forces which serve humanity. The steady improvement 
of the technical means of production inspired and driven 
forward by science is, therefore, from the Marxist point 
of view, the most vital part in the “ cultural super¬ 
structure ” of human life. This means that science is 
the natural focal point where economic and cultural 
planning must meet, as soon as both are taken in hand. 
And that is what actually happened, in the early ’twenties, 
in Soviet Russia. 

Simultaneously with the drafting of the first schemes 
for a unified economy, consideration was given to the 
organisation and systematic development of scientific 
research throughout the country. The most urgent task 
was the preservation of the scientists themselves and the 
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winning of their sympathy for the socialist experiment. 
This was virtually achieved even in the years of the civil 
war. Then came the need for a rapid increase in the 
numbers of research workers, for providing them with the 
necessary equipment and for devising methods for their 
collaboration on an All-Union scale. These far more 
complicated problems were also one after another either 
solved or approaching solution when the German 
invasion came. However, the war has not merely 
wrought disruption on the scientific life of the country ; 
in many ways it is stimulating research and inviting the 
Soviet scientists to new inventions and discoveries, 
particularly to those which are useful to the Union’s 
defence. 

A few details, supplemented by figures, may help to 
make the Soviet idea of planned science clearer. 

The co-ordination of all the research work which is 
going on in the U.S.S.R. is entrusted to the Academy 
of Sciences, the opposite number of the British Royal 
Society. Founded in 1725, the Russian Academy was 
thoroughly reformed after the Revolution. In 1917 only 
one research institute was attached to it ; in 1938 the 
figure was 58. In the same period the number of its 
Fellows rose from 45 to 130, and that of its Research 
Assistants from 109 to 3,420. In the early ’thirties, one 
Department of the old St. Petersburg Academy had been 
moved even as far as to Vladivostok on the shores of 
the Pacific. The grand total of the Union’s research in¬ 
stitutes exceeded 900 in 1939, and the number of men and 
women carrying on scientific work within their walls was 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000. The highly specialised 
research institutes are linked up with various People’s 
Commissariats, for example, those of Heavy Industry, 
Public Health or Agriculture, and are being instructed 
by them, under the supervision of the All-Union’s State 
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Planning Committee, to deal, singly, or collectively, with 
the problems which Soviet life is continuously presenting. 
In one particular case—the preservation of agricultural 
produce—14 institutes have been, brought together for 
a combined study of the problem. It was no accident 
that the man who was responsible for the first great 
Soviet plan of economic development, G. Krizhanovsky, 
became, in 1929, Vice-President of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

The record of Soviet Technology, Physics, Biology, 
Agricultural and Medical Science bears witness that the 
hope expressed by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, that the 
U.S.S.R. might easily become “ a nursery of genius ”, 
is, to say the least of it, well founded. The equality of 
opportunity for higher education has resulted in a mass 
mobilisation of men and women blessed by nature with 
scientific abilities, so that the selection of the ablest from 
among the students of the Union’s high schools for special 
training in scientific research is very unlikely to miscarry. 
It was the obvious success of the Soviet mass experiment 
as well as their own war-time experience that, in the 
opinion of Professor J. D. Bernal, brought home to the 
scientists of Great Britain that “ planning of science is 
not only necessary but is also quite compatible with 
individual initiative and enterprise ”. 

A special field of Soviet research is the well-organised 
exploration of the remote parts of the Union. Many 
valuable geographical discoveries have been made in the 
course of this exploration, many a territorial acquisition 
put for the first time on the map of the U.S.S.R. and, 
implicitly, on that of both hemispheres of our planet. 
Referring to the exciting successes of the Soviet flying 
explorers in the Arctic, a conservative London daily 
ventured, in 1937, the prophecy that for the future 
historian this “ Conquest of an Empire ” would perhaps 
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be the only memorable event of our time. The title of 
H. P. Smolka’s book 40,000 against the Arctic (1937) 
intimates in a compressed formula how much planning 
and efficient organisation lies behind the triumphs of 
Soviet geography. Closely connected with the geo¬ 
graphical exploration is the work of surveying and pros¬ 
pecting which is steadily going on in the peacefully 
conquered areas. In one of them only, the Murmansk 
region, 425 expeditions were working in the years 1920-34 
(as many as 333 of these expeditions had been sent after 
the initiation of the first Five-Year Plan). If the number 
of all the scientifically qualified men and women who 
take part in this kind of work and the total of the personnel 
of all the factory and Kolkhoz laboratories is added to 
that of the professional scientists, the sum will by far 
exceed 100,000. 

Geographical exploration involves ethnographical re¬ 
search, and the survey of the natural resources of the 
Union leads almost automatically to archaeological 
discoveries. In both these directions, in ethnographical 
width and in archaeological depth, the Soviet scientists 
have attained a high record. Many backward Soviet 
nationalities would never have come to historical life as 
active co-partners of Soviet culture, were it not for 
the success of Soviet ethnography, in particular of its 
linguistic branch. As to archaeology, which according to 
the new Russian terminology is the basic part of the 
“ History of Material Culture ”, it may suffice to note 
one fact only. Since the Revolution the Russian list of 
palaeolithic finds, so vital for the knowledge of prehistory, 
is ten times as long as before. The number of ethno¬ 
graphical museums and archaeological collections has 
increased immensely. There is scarcely an autonomous 
region in the U.S.S.R., not to speak of the Autononjous 
Republics, without at least one corresponding “ national ” 
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museum. In a letter addressed last August to their 
British colleagues, Soviet archaeologists pointed out that 
even the war could not prevent them from continuing 
their collectively undertaken “ investigations on the 
ancient history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.”. 

Particular attention is given to historical research, in 
accordance with the traditions of the Russian intelli¬ 
gentsia, to the history of literature, not only of Russian 
literature or of other Soviet nationalities, but also to 
world literature as a whole. Alongside with new carefully 
prepared editions of Soviet Russia’s classics (as for 
instance the edition of Tolstoy’s works in ioo volumes) 
foreign classics (Shakespeare, Shelley and many, many 
others) have been and are being translated, even now, 
into Russian and a dozen other Soviet languages. The 
gigantic task which is being fulfilled by hundreds and 
hundreds of experts is, owing to the wider meaning 
associated in Russian with the word “ Nauka ” (Science), 
considered also as an integral part of scientific work. 
Actually it plays, within the framework of Soviet 
cultural planning, the part of a connecting link between 
Science and Art. 

Difficult as the description of planned Soviet science 
may be, it is nothing in comparison with an attempt to 
present in a concise form the Soviet plans and what they 
have brought about in the fields of Literature, Theatrical 
art, Ballet, Music, Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
Each of these seven arts has to tell its own story of achieve¬ 
ment and failure in Soviet Russia during the past twenty- 
five years. There is, however, one thing which unites 
them ia a common progress. All of them have become 
tremendously popular with the broad masses of the 
Union’s population ; all have taken root in the most 
desolate expanses of the country ; all are, though not 
with the same intensity, undergoing a process of rapid 
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growth. The scale of this growth at any rate does not 
fall short of that which is characteristic of Soviet industry, 
of the armed forces and, of course, of Soviet education. 
The innate artistic abilities of the Russians and of many 
other Soviet peoples was an inherited “ capital 55 which 
lent itself much more easily to full mobilisation than, say, 
the coal or iron resources of the Union. 

Still, it was a job which had to be done. Simul¬ 
taneously with the “ liquidation of illiteracy ”, a flood of 
literary products, old and new, in prose and in verse, 
was let loose upon all peoples of the U.S.S.R. Here are 
some illustrative figures. 

Year. Number of Books printed. 

1913 . . . . 86,000,000 

1938 . . . . 693,000,000 

1939 . . . . 701,000,000 

Even the war, in its first year of heavy retreat, .brought 
that last figure down only by one-half, to 350 million 
volumes. Since the Revolution, altogether 9,000 million 
copies of books and pamphlets have been issued. The 
annual output was, during this period, multiplied by 
eight. Soviet books are being printed in more than 
100 languages. Tolstoy’s and Chekhov’s works have been 
published in sixty languages, Gorki’s even in sixty-eight 
(with a total of nearly 40 million copies). In view of 
the tremendous increase in the number of libraries and 
in that of volumes in the old libraries, the effective 
circulation of books was in 1940 actually not eight- or 
ten-fold, but at least fifty times as much as in 1914. The 
111,000 urban and rural clubs of the Union (before the 
Revolution their number was negligible), are doing their 
utmost in the services of literary education and of book 
distribution. The Government seizes every opportunity 
to put, for the sake of their popularity, the portraits of 
the Russian classics (Pushkin, Lermontov, Chekhov) on 
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the postage stamps. Even cities and towns are being 
renamed after them. Tsarskoye Selo, the Windsor of 
Imperial Russia, bears now the name of the king of the 
Russian poets, Pushkin, and a whole province, as well as 
its capital, has been re-named after Gorki. 

Coming back from the glorious dead to the living 
Soviet authors, we have to ask what the Soviet system 
has given them apart from an almost unlimited number of 
readers. “ It is rather difficult to answer that question,” 
says Vsevolod Ivanov, the well-known novelist, “ because 
for us the Soviet system is like life itself. We are im¬ 
mersed in it like a disciple in the ideas of his teachers.” 
It is probably this immersion which both helps and 
hampers the creative work of the protagonists of all the 
fine arts in Soviet Russia. Their number is legion, though 
it has risen in a proportion much smaller than the number 
of those whom they address. If they are sufficiently 
gifted and more or less in line with u the ideas of their 
teachers ”, they “ receive invariably ”, in the words of 
the famous Soviet composer Dmitri Shostakovich, “ tre¬ 
mendous support and assistance from the State and its 
leaders ”. But submerged as they are and as they by 
necessity must be in the irresistible flood of the dynamic 
Soviet life, they lack that serenity, that rest of mind, and 
self-control which seem to be the prerequisite of genuinely 
great art destined to tower high above its own age of 
creation. The texture and structure of Soviet poetry and 
prose, to stick to that form of creative art which had 
opened the world to Russian culture, is on the whole of a 
very high quality. So far, however, there has not yet 
appeared among the Soviet “ Engineers of the soul ”, as 
the Soviet men and women of letters are being described 
since their first All-Union Congress in 1934, anyone who 
has the classical touch in his or her work, no one whose 
position in the cultural life of the country could be com- 
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pared with the position of Pushkin under Tsar Nicholas I 
or even with that of Gorky when he was still a con¬ 
temporary of Chekhov and Tolstoy. 

No doubt that Shostakovich has, in his own words, 
“ the largest audience of which any composer could 
dream But has he ever been able to procure for 
himself, amidst the thunderstorms of his epoch, that un¬ 
disturbed solitude which was so beneficial to his prede¬ 
cessors in the history of Russian music ? And what is not 
so good for Soviet music, is perhaps worse still for the 
plastic arts in the Union. Dynamism and repose in one 
is a contradiction in terms. Trying to render the breath¬ 
taking speed of their surrounding life, Soviet artists are 
bound to sin against and derange their own aesthetic 
canons. Repeated attempts to find a new architectural 
style have not so far got beyond the stage of rough 
sketching. 

The better were, from the start, the chances of artistic 
activities serving the day and bound to thrive in the air 
of publicity. The Soviet theatre, ballet and cinema are 
in full blossom. The latter, in particular, has broken 
new ground and acquired world fame, whilst the former 
still continue to profit from the traditions established 
before the Revolution. All of them have at their disposal, 
thanks to the gigantic scale on which the propagation 
of artistic activities has been deliberately undertaken, a 
practically limitless reserve of talent. So has music as 
far as performance is concerned. In many small Soviet 
cities concerts and recitals with programmes designated 
to satisfy the most refined taste are an everyday occunrence. 
In 1914 there were in Russia altogether 153 theatres and 
scarcely any cinemas ; the respective figures at the 
end of 1938 were 790 and 30,000, not taking into account 
the 131 children’s theatres and the amateur theatrical 
companies whose number goes into tens of thousands. 
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Owing to the evacuation of theatre companies and 
orchestras, since the German invasion, the artistic life 
behind the front, in the eastern part of the Union, has 
received a new mighty impulse. On the other hand, the 
war was bound to bring to a standstill the promising 
development of that specific Soviet art, mass pageantry. 
The Unions of Soviet Writers, of Artists, of Composers 
and Musicians and of Actors, all used to collaborate 
with the All-Union Committee of Arts in evolving new 
schemes for popular mass entertainment with the active 
participation of the entertained themselves. 

Those who are inclined to put chess into the category 
of fine arts, will be interested to'learn at this juncture that 
chess tournaments are in Soviet Russia an occasion for 
mass enjoyment and that there are in the Soviet Union 
not less than million registered chess players. 

III. The Survival of Pre-Revolutionary Russian 
Culture 

Reference to the effect which the cultural traditions of 
pre-revolutionary Russia has had on the newly developed 
Soviet culture have already been made on previous pages. 
This older Russian culture, however, not only survives 
inside the Soviet Union as a recognisable thread interwoven 
into the tissue of the new cultural life, it still has a life 
of its own, embodied, first of all, in such an institution 
as the Russian Orthodox Church. A survey of Soviet 
culture, brief as it may be, is bound not to leave out of 
account these surviving elements of the past, if only for 
the purpose of finding out how the Soviet education and 
culture have succeeded in creating a really “ new type 
of man ”. 

One of the most influential factors in Soviet cultural 
life is the victory of the inherited Russian literary speech 
over its aggressive rivals of the first revolutionary years. 
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For obvious reasons this linguistic struggle and the defeat 
of the aggressors passed, notwithstanding their vital 
importance for the development of Soviet culture, almost 
unnoticed by the outside world. As some other arts, the 
champions of the new Soviet culture were, in the late 
’teens and early ’twenties, trying hard to “ revolutionise ” 
the literature, and not only the literary form, but also 
the Russian usage and even the Russian word itself. The 
signal fate of the poet Vladimir Mayakovsky, the driving 
force behind the Russian “ Futurism ”, who had to 
capitulate before the necessities of Soviet cultural planning, 
stands out as a symbol of the Government’s deliberate 
retreat on the “ cultural front The good old literary 
Russian has been rehabilitated and restored to its full 
rights in prose and in poetry, in the press and on the 
radio, in school and in the public meeting. Thus a 
strong bond has been established with the entire literary 
tradition of the past, a ring in a chain leading, link by 
link, to the very Slavonic origins of the Russian tongue. 
The distinctions between Eastern Slavonic languages, as, 
for example, between “ Great ” and “ White ” Russian, 
when confronted with their common roots, could not but 
lose their somewhat over-emphasised importance ; and 
the close unity of all the Slavonic peoples of the Union, 
i.e. of three-quarters of its population, was thus re¬ 
affirmed anew. Not very different was the Soviet 
linguistic policy towards other Soviet peoples, and much 
the same was its effect on their cultural develop¬ 
ment. 

The general line of Soviet cultural policy, to revise 
and to readjust the heritage taken over from the past 
rather than to suppress and to destroy it, was decisive 
even for the Government’s utterly hostile attitude towards 
religion. The established Orthodox Church was separ¬ 
ated from the State, even as the school, which in pre- 
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Revolution days, particularly in the rural districts, was 
a domain of priestly control, was separated from the 
Church. With all that, the guiding principle of Russia’s 
intelligentsia, that of “ freedom of conscience ”, far from 
having been disowned, was time and again reaffirmed in 
the most solemn form. It is now embodied in Article 
124 of the Constitution. Yet not without qualification. 
The second half of this article reads : “ Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propa¬ 
ganda is recognised for all citizens.” The obvious 
implication is that the “ believers ” in the Soviet Union, 
be they Christians, Muslims or Jews, are denied the right, 
ensured to the atheists, agnostics, freethinkers and 
rationalists of all descriptions, to disseminate their faith 
and philosophy among their countrymen. The privileged 
position of the “ godless ” finds a noteworthy expression 
in yet another passage of the Constitution (Art. 129), in 
which the “ right of asylum ” of foreigners is extended 
to those “ persecuted for their scientific activities ”. All 
Soviet commentators agree that the law provides hereby 
a refuge for all whose scientific convictions might bring 
them into collision with the anti-scientific, i.e. religious, 
philosophy predominant in their respective homelands. 
For, from the Marxist point of view, Science and Religion 
are incompatible. In so far as planned Soviet culture 
intended to be scientific in its very core, its promoters 
must regard every religious denomination as a school of 
thoughtlessness and prejudice. So do they regard every 
kind of philosophy, deviating from the Marxist dialectical 
materialism. Apart from the orthodox Marxism there 
is therefore no room left in Soviet Russia for Metaphysics, 
unless treated purely historically. Research into the 
history of human culture, however, comprises in the 
Soviet view the history of religious belief, and with all 
its opposition to philosophical idealism Soviet Russia has 
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to its credit a new, most carefully revised, Russian edition 
of Plato’s works. 

The position of religious communities is, under the 
circumstances, exceptionally difficult. The more re¬ 
markable their survival. According to Soviet statistics, 
there were in the Union, on the eve of the war, 4,225 
Orthodox churches and 37 monasteries, 1,312 mosques 
and nearly 1,000 synagogues. The number of religious 
communities with a membership of twenty or more 
amounted to 30,000. Compared with the pre-Revolutiori 
epoch, when Moscow alone was a city of “ forty times 
forty churches ”, the effect of the “ freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda ” seems devastating. But to the 
religious mind the undaunted few make all the difference, 
and this small religious minority of the Soviet population, 
hardened by the trials of the last two and a half decades, 
is at any rate far from despair. That is why in the years 
preceding the war and in the critical time the U.S.S.R. 
is now going through we hear so frequently of new 
friendly contacts between the State and the Church. 
The support of the believers is by no means irrelevant 
to the Government ; on the contrary, the Government 
realises that in relation to a considerable part of the popu¬ 
lation, in particular in the villages, this minority occupies 
the position of an influential elite. The more sincere is, 
therefore, the official appreciation of any expression of 
loyalty on the part of the churches, such as is contained, 
for instance, in the messages of congratulations sent by 
the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow, the Primate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, or by the head of the 
Orthodox Reformist Churches, Alexander Vedensky, to 
Stalin as the C.-imC. of the Red Army on the occasion 
of its 25th anniversary. And not less sincere, too, for 
the same reason, are the declarations of tolerance re¬ 
peatedly made, since 1936, by the Government. There 
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is ample evidence that the day may not be far away 
when the religious outlook will be granted in the U.S.S.R. 
fairer conditions of competition with the official Marxist 
philosophy than at any time since the Revolution. 

The scions of Soviet culture are often, in their moral 
and intellectual development, as good as the highest 
standards of older civilisations. The main point of 
difference is that they are atheists. If this negative 
criterion should be regarded as their distinctive mark, we 
may agree with the contention insistently proclaimed in 
Soviet Russia that a 44 new man ” is set on foot. In his 
broadmindedness, in his longing for a quicker pace on 
the road of human progress, in his love of humanity not 
impeding in the least his enthusiastic self-abnegation in 
the service of his own country, he emerges as a most 
attractive cross-product of both the old Russian and the 
new Soviet culture. At the same time no specimen of 
the new type, contrary to the assumption sometimes 
made, has lost his own face, his unique individuality. If 
nothing else, the great number of heroic figures emerging 
on Russia’s battlefields gives the lie to this malevolent 
assumption. Ilya Ehrenburg has every reason to 
emphasise : 

Only a blind man could declare that the Russians are a 
mass, that individuals do not exist in Russia. If they march 
to death without fear, it is because they desire a life worth 
defending. One can love life with such fervour and passion 
as to sacrifice one’s own life for its triumph. 

The Soviet novelist and war correspondent repeats here 
almost word by word the description of the Russian 
character given by that ardent Christian, Dostoevsky. 

But what makes the Russian Christian ideal of a human 
being alhiost identical with the “ new type of man ” 
longed for in Soviet Russia is, first and foremost, the 
universalism common to both. It is unmistakably this 
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universalist spirit which speaks out of the telegram sent 
from Kursk after the town’s liberation to the Union of 
Soviet Writers in Moscow : “ The Germans burnt down 
our libraries, and nearly all our Russian and world 
classics have been destroyed. Badly in need of works by 
Tolstoy, Pushkin, Lermontov, Shakespeare, and modern 
Soviet, English, American and French writers.” “ Mos¬ 
cow libraries ”, another news item tell us, “ are collecting 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish books, to 
form the basis of a foreign library in Stalingrad.” 
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